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ABSTRACT 

The 1973 seminar focused on improving administrative 
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S^^ckendorf ) , (6) Staff Organization (Carl F. Lamar, Joe D. Mills, Don 
K. Gentry, and William 0. schuermann) , (7) Managing the Leadership ^ 
Function (Terence P. Mitchell), (8) The Or'ganizat ional Structure of 

'state ''ducation Agencies (Wendell H. Pierce), and (9) Administering 
Career Guidance Programs (l^arren N. Suzuki and Paul E. shaltry) . An 
appendix offers a seminar agenda and list of program presenters and 
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foreword 



An important function of statc^vocational education agencies is the administration of federal and 
state vocaciotial education funds. Related directly ti) this function are tasks such as pro^jrani plan- 
ning and evaIuatii>!K persoiniel. manage. rient; and decision-making. Xlie Center fi)r Vocational and 
Technical Edu-*4tion has recognized the importance of this function by providing an opportunity 
tor state agency personnel to share problems and ideas through a continuing series ot national semi* 
nars. ' ' ' " . - ' 

The 1973 seminar focused upon improving administrative activities of state vocational education 
agencies* *4*he theme proved to be a ynieiy topic for state leaders. One hundred and twenty-two 
persons, represe iting fifty state vocjiuioiud education units, attended the seminar. 

4 

> ^ i 

Emphasis was given to the processes and iimovative coneepts related to the maintenance and im- 
provcmt-nt ot administrative activities*. Guidelines and infonfuition papers were presentW to explain 
and define methods that cau be utilized by leadership pv .onnel in discharging administrative respon- 
sibilities. The seminar wa,s designed to increase the knowledge and awareness bf participants in the 
following areas: management systems; program evaluation, use of performance-based objectiv<?s, 
decision-making, leadership maHcigement, legislation, and staff organization, 

♦ 

Special interest and enthusiasm were displayed bv the conference participants as they explored 
concepts and exchanged ideas. Contributions of n^itionally recognized authorities and the practical 
solutions to ifdmii^i^istrative problems formulated by participants afe reflected in tiiis o<jnterehce re- 
port. , * 

» 

Recognition is due Daniel E. Koble, J[r», research aiid development specialist, and Rt)bert U. Coker, 
research associate, at The Center for their efforts in directing the semi^iar. An expression of appre- 
ciation is also in order for Center staff members Darrell Ward. Curtis f^rnch, Lorella McKinney, Jerry ' 
Walker, John Walton, and Harriett Stephens foj their assistance in conducting the 1973 seminar. The 
cooperation of the planning ct)mmittee and officers of the National Association of State Directors^ 
of Vocational Education is gratefully acknowledged. 

• s ■ * 

Robert E. Taylor 
Director 

The Center for Vocatii>md 
and Technical Education 
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To enhance the delivery of educational, objectives* it appears to me that one of the most 




as 
and 



j>ioper analysis of the data for impact assessment. Management must also acquire experi^ 
ence and insight into the alternatives- It must have the tjapacity to measure and test tlie 
alternatives fqr decisions regarding resource allocations. To assist jtducational planners 
and policji -makers is an imperative. This is particularly true in occupational education 
where people are being prepared fey a highly competitive marketplacei^The-investment 
in education inust demonstrate a cost bencm in very clear and specific terms/ 



The above is a d i|Uotatiun from a letter written by Gregory Anrig. Conimissii)ncr ot 
Education tor the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. Dr. Anrig;s emphasis on the importance of 
management competencies for state-level vocational .edtication person.iej is typical of the concern 
v/prcssed by many chief state school officers. ^ . 



• Letter dated July 20. 1<)73. written to Daniel E. Koblc, Jr.. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, in response to a request for ideas to be included in planning for the 1973 
Leadership l)cveh)pment Seminar for State Directors of Vocational Education. 



in the State of Telhnessee 



> - -lU' .The Hlonorable Winfield Dunn * 



^ In flunking about the subject of vocational education, I am rcnunded ot a relatively un1;nown 
chapter of Tenne.ssce histi:ry. I doubt that many of you are awafre of the small con^munity ()f Rugby, 
Tennessee*, in the Cumberhmd Mimntains some 125 miles east of here, ft is. however, listed on the 
National Reuisiter vf Historic Sites in recognition ot its national significance, ' , 

. * l;i KHO. Thiimas Hughes, the English statesman, novelist, and philanthropist, established the 
Ruubv colonv for certain sons of the aristocracy. These Uds were brought Jo Teivnessee 'because 
their societv denied them a basic right, the right to pursue the vocatTon'of their choice. These youl^g^** 
men wanted to learn tnanu^il tradji^^s, endeavors that \Vere m)t considercik^'respectable" at a time wheh 
the English eductitional system had nothing to offer but preparation for the *Mearned professions" 
of medicine! law, anifthe'dei'^v.. * - . ^ ^ • 

Unf nunately. some sectors of our siKiety still regard the trades as less than respectable. No 
one has more forcefuHy intficted this attitude than U.S, Assistant Secretary ofEducat.ion Sidney 
Marland- In a recent s|\'ech,.he noted th .t •'Education that is class^conscfous. separating collars by 
color. ca:inot be a source of eijuality but of divisiveness. inevitably wtMkening and blurring the mutual 
respect and understanding Upon which American societyMs^ intended to stand/* Secretary Marhrad 
is, asA'ou know, the forcjnost advocate of a concept called •^career education'* as the remedy to this 

divisive dichotomy of t>ur educational svstcm. For a few moments, I wopld like to relate our efforts 

♦ ♦ ' ■ * « 

to interpret and implement this concept in Tennessei'. 

/7 ' ^ *^ 

Many educators and public officials have tried to define the concept of career education, I pre- 
fer to thfnk of it simply:' Career education is the common sepse idea that aM^our citizens should 
receive the type of education that will enable them to have satisfying and productive lives. 

Career education, itself* is not a program. In fact, one aspect of this concept is the realization • 
that all educa'tionjs career education, but not all our education is good career education. The em- 
, phasis on~*this concept ^an attempt to increase the value of our instructional efforts to our citizens 
and ^heir lifework. * ^ ^ 

The essente o£ career education is that all educational activities should be aimed at assisting t^i^ . 
individual to analyze his abilities and interests and provide him the necessary information, guidance. 



*'l1ir HonorMv Khi fwld Duun is <iiovcmor of the ,<tdtc of Tefifws,<ei\ 



and skill Jcvclnpniciu to help liun aifhicvc a sclt-dctcrniincd career objcJtivL'. In addition, cdii'.ation 
niClst give the Ntiuk'iit the oppattuviity and th^- knowledge to take advantage ot it to kave the s\ s- 
te!n.at anv ot several approf^rVue '(^i)ints. tullv prepared^tor the oeeuptitioii he nr site haselioseii. 

,The alternatives, either dropping out uitlu.ut sutVicient skills i>r beeoiniiig overv|ualitied tor rlie 

'eh().sen career, are provcn^plagues to. our economy and society. 

One example ',)T ti^-eHorts of this administration is the million-dollar spevial industry training 
• program begun last ^*ar to provide workers trained to meet specific iict ds ut IcnnesM-L- industries. 
Jtiut nu)s> important is riie cirreiU planning ot tlie Department ot Edu^catioii desigtud tu provi<.ic 
vocatit)nal eUucatioji opportunities tor alj high school students b\ 1*^77. si-rvingat least tittx per- 
cent in each county, as well as provide prevocational instriictiou in junior iiigh. 

•rhc Department of Education will prescuit a comprehensive vo itiuiial education plan to tla; 
next session of tlie General Assembly. The fuhds .mailable for this purpose will then be applied t<> 
this»pian iti order to ^uo^ress toward the 1977 goal. Of course, a prin^ary emphasis will be placed on 
the best utih/.ition of the existing cotnprehensive high svhoolsand area vocatioiiaUtechnical schools 
in developing a coordinated svsteni ot compre|ieiisivt' vocational education. 

We lose siglu of the reason t'or this prograiii unless we weigluits impact in human terms. For 
g^cxample, we know tliat more than a quarter uf" Tennessee's ninth grade studt^tits never reach high 
school graduation. I'his dropout rate is tragic in it society [^A increasing speciali/atimi and reh.tiue 
on formal training.^ ^ . , . 

what does a high sclujol dropout havv to look torward to'r F'it^y \ea>s ago, his prospects were 

not bad because he was*nfte.n competing with individuals with a similar hick oi formal edutation. • 

« 

But in 1973. a^iigh school dropout is often doomed to a life of drifting froni one miniimun 
wMge job to another, with . 'periods of unemployment in between. All because ot tlu* competitive 
disadvantage of nof possessing a diploma. 

In comparison, what can students in otic of the new comprehensive vocational education pro 
grams expect when they leave school'? They can expect to enter a labor market; where their skills 
will be rewarded by a meaningful wage. Perhaps even more important, they wilTpossess skills tllat* 
industry wants and.needs and that give theiu the tiexibi-lity to find sclf-supporting and selt-fulf illing 
j()bs. They will bi\ in sho^t. productive members of si)ciety. 

It is with this prospect of investing in persons who will bi^ld a better Tennessee and a bettcf 
nation that I look upon fmr planning efforts for comp;rehensive vocational education. Even more 
satisfying is the knowledge that wc as Tennesseans are giving otiier Fennesseans the opportunity to 
' develop their potentials and their .self-esteem. . 

*^ Each state reprcscnteU here is engaged in ^irying degrees and in various ways in the ettort to 
makcjimr cducatiqnal system better serve the needs of students and society. .In my (/pinion. . there 
is m^tuore important endeavor. I applaud each of you for taking the time to multiply our prt)^ress 
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through sharing and cooperation. There are more than fifty million good reasons the school age 
children of this nation why your time will be well-spent. 



\ 

\ 

\ 
\ 
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The Greening of Career Education 



B\ Wriliam Vl Smith 



JuiKuhan Swift, the satirist, wrote some time ago about imaginary people who fought bloody 
wars among themselves over such e:.oteric considerations as whether an egg fihould be opened from 
the big end or the little end. Ov^r the years, the education world has had its share of big-endiens 
and little-endiens. In the course of their tribal battles, soine deep and painful wounds were inflicted 
on both the institutions responsible for the education pri)cess and the people concerned with teach- 
ing and learning. 

The historical schism between the vocational education camp anu the so-called academic camp 
is a case in point. The labels, the snobbery, the reverse snobbery, and the '-We-They" syndrome that 
marked the continuing conflict played havoc with human relationships among educational personnel- 
and more importantly, with the learning opportunities and developing life styles of young people in 
the classroom. 

Though the educational battleground may never be overgrown with roses. I think we have 
reached a kind of m.uurity in the education c.omnuinity a level of sophisticatiim that permits Uii to 
view education not as a series of separate enterprises but as a collaborative independent venture made 
• up of the sum of all of its parts. With this maturity has also come the ability -and the desire to sort 
out the big issues from the paltry ones. In short, we are no longer willing to dissipate our energies 
and resources in'dctermining from which end the egg should be opened. 

Let me cite just two examples of this collaborative movement which. I might add. the federal 
> government has h id a hand in promoting: • 

We see it in the new alliances formed in tlve area of teacher training. Where colleges once pre- 
. pared teachers in isolation from the school systems that employed them, the state agencies that 
accredited them, and the communities they served, there is ntjw a deliberate movement toward 
t mutual and colhiborative training programs- toward a sharing of responsibility and resources. Ef 
• forts such as the Teacher Corps, the Career Opportunities Program, training in special education for 
the regular classroom teacher, and others have helped move teacher training out of the make-believe 
into the real w(jrld. Not too long ago that was considered a task as impossible as moving Lake Miciii- 
gan to An/ona. 
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We also see a new camaraderie between federid and state education agencies* Where once there 
was scant communication and token cooperation^ we now have a variety of new alliances and partner- 
shfps, Mu.ch of the improved relationship can be traced to Title V of ESEA, a variety of formula 
grahts under other legislation, apd efforts to make effective use of discretionary funds. I can remem- 
ber the time when expecting state and ftderal ag;ncies to sit together in any meaningful joint venture 
was like expecting the Republicans and Democrats to hold a joint convention. ^ | 

The collaborative efforts, the pooling .of talent in these areas* predictably led to a cooling of 
animosities, I would venture a guess that much the same thing is destined to occur among the dis- 
ciplines that make up the components of career education. For career education introduces a new 
set of values and requires a n<w climate-one in which there is no room for self-serving dichotomies. 

It demands that the vocational educators and the academicians come together on a parity basis 
to blend their expertise. Not that there isn't room for a healthy back and forth,. but developing the 
career education concept with any integrity means that all concerned must work side-by-sidejin 
mutual respecw not only for one another but for a movement that ijTiplies a whole new concept of 
what education ought to be. And that concept is designed to restructure the educational system to 
the extent that it is no longer locked into a two-belt conveyor system -one geared to producing 
••winners'* and the other adjusted to turning out •iosers/' 
• 

Unfortunately* career education does not readily lend itself to a one-sentence definition. It 
hiL< lent itself to a myriad of disparate definitions. The disparity was probably due to the £act jjiat 
jhc term was thrust upon us with some abruptness and people developed their , own *Mntuitive"-and 
sometimes self-serving-notions of what it meant. Here was a perfect Jbreeding ground for perpetuating 
the **We-They" struggle -for taking myths and hardening them into dogma. If we in OE do have a 
mission, it is to see that this does not continue tQtbappen. ^ * 

« 

» The one thing most current definitions have in common is that the purpose of career education 
is to establish a relationship between education and work. Beyond that, the goal is to make work-^^, 
whether it is for the purpose of earning a living, whether it is in service to one's home, one's family, 
one's community* or one's self-becgjne possible, meaningful, and satisfying to each individual. 

it is also generally agreed that career education takes place at all levels of education, starting 
with career awareness and progressing through an exptoration of the world of work, decision-making 
relative.to educational needs, and, finally, preparation for career proficiency. It allows for decisions 
at various stages, including new decisions in early or mid-career. It also provides for an understand- 
ing of the relationship between a career and one's life style. /• ' • 

Yet, it seems to me that the consensus toward which we are moving in definitions and i« rhet- 
oric is spmetime » at odds with the reality of what is happening out in the field. It is part of my 
mission to prevent this from continuing. 

InVecent months* I have talked with numbers of people concerned with career education-chief 
state school officers, some state and local vocational education directors, researchers, a host of 



concertictl in'dividuals in academic quarters, and people intlucntia! in vocational education orj;aniza- 
.tions. . 

VVliat I have Icanic.d is that there is great concern th.it caree^ education is beini* viewed by many 
in the education community as simply a rehash of vocational education - an etTort to enhance it and 
legitimise it. Well, implicit in career education L< an effort to enhance vocational education, but as 
a discipline in its own right that has a. sizable contribution to make to the larger concent ot career 
education. The advice I have received is to make sure that career ed is )iot vocational cducatit)n by 
another name that vocational education is recogni/i<d as a discipline fitliin career education, just 
as are math, science. English, and the social sciences. Frankly, it is an important part qfmy mission ^ 
to see that vocational education does not dominate, control, or unduly influence the career educa- 
tion concept. . 

• There ate other things I have learned.. One is that some folk in the academic world look askance 
at the wh«>li| movement. I4iey see it as a rejection of the liberal, humanistic tradition of education 
in favor ot a'strictlv praghiatic approach focusing on employment and income and meeting manpower 
needs. This attitude, 1 think, indicates either a failure to do one's homework or that some highly, 
credentiated practitioners arc educated beyond their capacity to learn. , 

■ As 1 see it, if career education is to sen-e its purpose, it must be recognized that many com- 
ponents contribute to a meaningful career and all of the Rewards that accompany it. An individual, . 
no matter at what level he enters the job market, if he is to cjijoy the higher quality of life requires 
skills in communicatit)n and computing, an attitude compatible with good mental and physical 
health, and skills in human interactions. To pursue satisfying work at any level requires a familiarity 
with science and technology, the abflity and knowledge necessary to function as a citizen, exposure 
to art forms and an appreciation of beauty, and an element of self-awareness. This is tar trom re- 
jection of the human tradition. On the contrary, it supports it and carries it further by saying that 
intelligent career choices enhance an individual's oppt)rtunities to pursue a meaningful life. 

There is nothing tw rule out the .study of histcxry or English or biology or philosophy for their 
o.vn sake -for the simple reason that one is desirous of learning them. And the student with a deep 
and abiding interest in any subject area ha.s' a disservice perpetrated upon him if he docs not have- 
tiie added advantage of exploring related career opportunities. * • 

No, career education', when properly articulated, understood, and implemented, does not stifle 
academic or ititellectual achievement. A significant part of my mission has to do with reeducating 
those abdemicians who have been reluctant to take a hard look at the world around thejn so that 
th*:y can relate their work to it. , s 

I have also learned and this, as you might expect. 1 learned early in the game-that most minor- 
ity group.s: especially' the poor, are suspicious of career education. .They fear it is a design to feed 
them into service occupations while middle- and upper-class majority groups are directed into colleges 
where they can prepare for well-paying jobs. It seejns to me that exposure to alternatives in the 
world of work, opportunities to get "hands on" experience from real-world situations', or the chance 
to explore intellectu.>illy demanding careers brings a new dnuensicm to the minority experience. 



Properly applied, career .education will becom<^ a vehicle tor directing more young people from 
minority grbuj>s into.the work world or into our colleges. It will do this by preparing them at ao 
early age by introducing tlicni to the opportunities open to them. Many of the young people for 
whom career education can open new worlds are chje very same youth' who are presendy dropping 
out of high school or graduating without a marketable skill, or a career goal. 

m 

If the purpose and function of career educatiop is not understood or is-deliLcrately-ignored, 
there is a real danger that the fears expressed by miijiority groups will be realized. It is my mission 
to make certain that these fears are not realized. ^ 

I 

1 have also learned that some people see career education as a scheme to force early career 
decisions. On the contrary, it is an effort to expose people at a very early age to the vast variety 
• of opportunities open to them. As someone recently said, failure to teach decision-making in rela- 
tion to work situations is like forbidding a youth to date until he is twenty-one. The intention is 
t6 keep options open, but the result is often the opposite-a liaison with the first person available ' 
after the bars are let down. • 

These are some of the doubts 1 have encountered. And they are not ill-founded or foolish as 
long as misinformed or ilKinformed school and non-school people continue to flounder with an ill- 
* defined concept. The* floundering is, in a way, understandable because during the early growth of 
the career education movement the Office of Education sought to avoid a prescriptive and premature 
definition that might stifle creativity and diversity. 

But the time has come for us to assume a national li^adership role and to set down some ground 
rules, for we lu^ve found that in some cases creativity often meant doing a cosmetic job on old exist- 
ing programs and masquerading them as career education. 

An(l diversity sometimes became debauchery -with a few people rushing into something that 
exhibited little commitment to anything beyond the acquisition of (ederal or state dollars. 

of course, it is not my intent to imply that deception was the^name of the game. Far from it. 
Most people who either developed new programs or revamped old ones made an honest effort to fit 
into a range of activities aimed at giving young people tbe tools to iflake better choices about their 
career. As you know, some of the states and some local school systems developed highly sophisti- - 
cated programs. And many of t^iese we think will hold up under criteria currently being developed. ' 

In spite of these and other eircouraging events, we are still handicapped by a fact 1 mentioned 
earlier --that pvcr-the past few years career education has come to mean different things to different 
people. Everyone seems to be doing his,9>jvn thing. 

From the federal perspefctive* the new Center for Career Education (CCE) is faced with the 
problem of supporting activities designed to\ring a greater measure of order to the career education 
movement. This is primarily because career cdWtion is receiving wide attention, and a wide variety 
of programmatic efforts to incorporate career education in the schools and colleges is being made. 
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This situation pt)sos a prohlctii tor toilcral policv-niakiui^. i >n tlio < )iu' hand, any cttort to l onstriu t 
a sir.-lc JL-t'iintion runs the risk ot*. stifling t!ic creativity that is so important a part of otliicatit)nal 
roforni. t >n the orhi'r haiul. uithuut sonu* connnon unilcrstandini; as to the nu'anini: and purpose 
ot\*arccr odu^^atitnu contusion and tragUK'ntation ot I'ttort will result. 

(!onsc\jUcntU . a lOiu'isL' opcratiotial cttort will he und<.'rtakcn, therein as.surini; a niore effective 
deadership r^ 'le h>r the federal ^ovennnent. That effort will facilii,ite diseussi^lfr atul sharpen both 
the issues and the opei\itinnal [Positions. /Tlu* proves, will further retiuL the eaieer education concept 
tin*t»Ui;h a s\ nthesis and e\ph)ratiun ot major variants, and in so doing build eonstitueni supf^irt and 
elarif\ .the tnajor issues to he addressed during major iustallational ,iCtivities, 

..V 

At the samv time that this" conceptual aiuiKsisand site diagnt>sis effort is taking place, pre- 
installatii'U activities will he undertaken. These will involve a needs assessment by each state ednea 
tion aiZeni \ , t!ie development of networks of r\\o-\ear and four vear post-se^^ \>ndar\ institutions m 
career edmatum. the niitiation of" teacher training and staff deveh)p!ne'nt aetioities^m IHI: and LHA 
consortia, and the develMpment of an" information svsten) that will enable thei)ffive of nducation to 
pr<i\ide assistance ti» ^ates, schools, and colleges inlerestcd \u beginning or enhancmg career educa- 
tion initialiv es, 

n 

The purpose of' these activities is to begni die de\elupinent of a support systt,'i\i in pr^^paration 
tor instalKitioii ot comprehensive career education efforts on a iiativinal scale based Upon the data 
developed from this diagnostic aiiaK'sis. States will be able to determine their needs and ,issess their 
tapacitv not ouU for participation in the national nistallatitjn progi^am but «ilso to iiKrease or begin 
initiatives . »f tluMr 1 >wii. IMst sei^oudarv nistitiirioiK are in a wide range of postures r/V wr/> career 
edu* .ition and !n;:sr hr encouraged to begin .tii e\t (laiige tit mt<i!m.aii»n on an orgain/ed basis and 
to seek etleclive u ,i\ s to coordinate their efforts with school s\ stems. Sukc staff is the ke\ to aiu 
pr« >uram -mitiativr in career edueation. efforts must be eiKouragcd t(.» de\ise staff tianiing programs 
and tile m.l'rerials necvled t"i a- training, and to d<> so In supporting^ ousortia arrangeineiits among 
school syste!iis and univetsities .nid t tjlleges. And ii formation t oiitaiiiing comprehensive iilustr,itioiK 
t)t -sm KVs.stuI (*«ireer" educ ation pra*.tues and proo-sscs must be m.ide avaiLible to the field as a major 
t(n-in ofC^E deveh>pmeiital assist«inee» We f'irmU beheve in tli.e journal of negative finding kn()wing ^' 
what to do ia?i be as helpful as knowing what to do. 

l*!ease remember that particular attention to a coordinated, e.iretuJly defined and focused effort 
ni career education \\as first made possible with tlu- criatioii of tlu; Bureau of < >ceupati< m^il ami 
Adult Edueation in th^* ( >fhce of Edueation. 'l1ie bureau was established utider authority ot tlie Edu- 
cation Ainendmeiits ot \^)'72. It of ficjally came into being oil Ma\ 17, 1*)7.V . 

At the s.mie time, the (.enter t<»r(;aree.r t-Alucation was established withm the new biire.uL 
The (leiitur has been given responsibility to accordin'g to the F:ed(Tal Register "plan. diAelop, and 
coordinate all eareer educition programs within the ( >ttiee of tuiu . ati( »n.** *I1ie present plamiing 
,K tivities*rc(|uire the center staff-. U) cievelop a set of eViterui to bcvj^ised in iilcntifving career Ciliua- 
tit ju aetK iries first in i )E and then in the ti'.Id. ^ 



\\c aiv di»uii; this iti cuiKcrfwith .ill kA tiu- Jcpur\ ships th,u haw an intou'si di* uucstitictit in 
career cducatioiK with tlu» stafVvit thc Asststaht Sccrotar\ tor Ldtuatitau Skhicv P. MarlawJ^ aiul 
with Uu* Caiv-vr r.vhu.iWou c ft* the ,\ati* •iial^iistuutv Lihu .itMTi. 

It is sate tv) sa\ .tiiat no ettort iiv r^F* u\cf the hist two vear^ has had so nianv uuits within the 
ot>Ke teehniia s^^^iino t»t' ow tiership as has the eareer eJiu ation Uiitiun. N^atn sure that nuu h the sanu* 
tliina is haf^petiinj; ii; the ti^^Ul e\er\ hod\ seem.s to own or want a puxe ot the action. This siiijation 
lias its uood points aiurus had points, l)ut troui an administrative \iew. it dextiniuls riiiorous cuordi- 
imcuii; ettorts. Hk- Lnterui to winch I reterred represent a first but important step ni ''getting; it all 
to^etlier i;i tlie i >ttice ot Lducation. " 

\\!iiU* thi* criteria art* not tinah/ed. I think thev can ci\e \ ou a \U\\y notion ot the directum in 
which we are moNing. Let me paVaphrase tVom the uttuial docunieivl setting; torth the criteria: 

In tin^ordance with the ai^reetncnt rccU lied among OU, NIE, anvl theOftiLC ot the Assistant 
Sev.retarv lor Edncati )n. lareer education is a major Education Division theuje tor making education 
ionsistent with the n<.:eds societX and its members. I'lie Education Divisioji includes C)E, Nl E 
<md the Fund tv>r the Iniprovement ot Post secoTuhirv Education. These major objectives t>t career 
liducation lia\e been ai;reed upon: ' * 

1. To nnprt)ve the tjuahty ot eareer choice 

2. r«> miprove indivnUi.d opportunities tor career entr\" 

^. l o imp.ove Huli\ idual opportunities tor career progression 

All ot" these m>als. especiallv the third, require the involvement ot* other segmetus of society 
in,iddition to the cilueation sector. Nevertheless, the education sector has specific responsibilities 
in iusuriuj; attention to the cjualitati\'e aspects of eareer choices. It is also responsible ft)r preparing 
students for career entry anu einibhng them to make .iiid prepare for subsecjuent ciioiees atul pn')gress 
in careers. Accordingly, the following crit<*ria are ctitisidered instrunjetital to the fultlllmetit of ()E\ 
Contribution to the ^oa Is ot eareer education. Thev will be used to identit) < >E career education 
initiatives. • - — • ' 

There are three types ot projects. The first will be designated .1 "(a)mpre1ie!isive (Career Educa- 
tion Projec t.** It must cont.nn all of the following objectives: 

1. To develop and expaitd the career awareness of all students in the educational levels servcci^ 

• ■ •\ 

2. To provide all students in the educational levels served with opportunities tor detaile^l e\- 
/ ploration and. or specific and general knowledge and skill attaimnent in a tart^er ot their.^ 

clioice through in school and outof school tUtivitH*s 



**ri» pruviili' J. .ii'i^T or?<.Mit^.\i i:uiiiaju\' ,iiui ri>unsi*lini: t<> .ill stiultMit's in xWc I'dih atuwui! 
t 

o ' ' 

t«' iHsiiri* th.Lt k'ak U ^\u ii NtiuU'iu ». nti'rs^)r ri'tunis to i*itlu*r .i job. turtluT toriiKil I'diu.uioiu 
• »r .i spi'citu .iit».*rn,iri\ I' liti* vAprrii^MU o di*sii:iK'il in tiTinsot tlu* iiuliviJuaTs ».Mri*rr di*\i-n>p 
nu-iir * • ■ 

^. I'i* iinpr'Ui.' till' i.i»^inii\i- aiui affi'iiui- pcif nniMiK c uf .ill >tLulcnis urtlu* i*diu .a ioual 
k*\ j.*U st'r\ i\i In I I'sirut rnrnic tiii* i irrrti uluni to tu^.■us all subji^ ts anuiiul a i .u\*rr i*l 
, ^ t)pnii*nt rhi'UU' * ' ■ , 

<». I 'l pri>\ \dc tr.iinini: ior i*diuatiunal piTsoinu'l to impiuxi* tlu*ir c.ipabiliiy tu di*si^n, i;pi-r 
.ttc. ,iiul or I'valiMtc thns^.- .ispi\ is i»l\*iliuatit>nal pronr.itiis that n\ccx tlu* pri'n'iliUi; oh 

A sfvonii tvpi' »»t prtni'ct will Iv* ili*sit;natcd a "< 'aiviT l-Aliuation Suj^pdrr S\ sti*fn Pr^ijfi t" it it., 
I'onrauis < iiu* < >r int>ri' t^t rlic tollownivt as its {)i//v ohji'i tivi' •>!• i )bji'L*nvi*s: 

. 1. I m pruvulc training; tc cducantKUil personnel to iiiiprovi* their cap.ihiliry to ilosii^n. opcr- 

A\\.\ :uul or cxahiati' those aspri ts t>t (.'diix atiun.il pr* )v;ranis,aiKl oxpcriciKcs that tiu*i*t ono 
or iiioVc ot the i-)hji'eti\i-.s L'luniUT.itcil in tlu* "(.'oinprchciisivc Career F.ilue.ition Prt>jeet** 
ilesicn 

2. " 1 • ) ile>i<iu iie\rlop. tL-st. ileliiolist r.ite. or vlls^eliini.ite ^ ui rii uluili liiateri.ils the spei itk 

purpose ot u liieh is to enhaiK e those .i.s}vets*,ot ediu atioii.il programs aiui expeneiK es 
that inei-t oik- t)r more of the t)bjeetives in the **( 'uniprehensive" ilesi^^n 

3. To ili-sii;iK ilevelop. test, ileiiit mstrtitc. < tr itisscmin.ite management ni.iteritils the spi-iitii 
purpose t»{ whuli is toenh.mee those .ispeets ot ethieatiotial prourains ami e\perienees 
th.it meet t)nc or nnire ot rite objectives in tlie ••('oniprehensive*' design 

A rhird tvpe ot prt»jeet will be "(.\iteer l-duiation Rehited*' .iiul will have inore limited goals. 
It will be St; designated it: 

- I ♦ 

1. It et)ntams one or more, but not .dh ot the objcetives in the ••{a)nipr44iensi,ve** design or 

. 2. It eontaiiis one or iiion ot the "(Comprehensive** objeetives but attempts to serve only 

.,nin- students in the educational le\els ser\e«^ ^^^g.. •! sehool Hnglish department atten^pt.s 
/ to make its etirriailum i^iri er (jriented althou^h the other aeademie departments" in' the 

s^^hool do nt)t; t>r A ^peedie Mu'atioiial pio^i;rani adils a i .ireer developnk'ni ilimensii»n to 

^ its (. ourses w hile the rem. under ot the sehool niaint.ntis the tr.ulititnial .K.ulemit v<k .itituiiil 

spllt^ . ' 

_ Jr ■ ' f 

' , • • . • . .1:? 
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3. It contains, as unlv portion of its i>bKi. tivcs, one or inoro ot llio objtvtivcs in the second 
dcsiun the *'Slnpjv^rt SystenT* gronp ot» projects 

* 

• ♦ ■ 

Kunnint: thn,nit;h the criteria I hnve just read is a recurrent phrase *Ntudentvat all educational 
levels/* 1*hat should tell you that* we are not restricting!; our ct)iiceriis to elementary .HuHecmularx 
schools. A ure.it ^.Ical needs to he done at the 4•olIc^e and university level iUul certai"lv within the ^ 
two )car colleges, Pressure tor career oriented curnculunis is coiiini^ as much trotn students in post- 
sectHulary institutions as tVoin anvotie else. They ha\e a heavy investiiK-nt in their collci^e educations 
and the\ want them relevant, the\ want them to pa\ i)U in terms ot i worthwhile career and satis 
fvinu lite stvle. histituti^ons ot'lli^her education also will certainlv be involved in thcvtrainiiii; and 
retramingot educational personnel. 

i>bviMUsl\, I atn attempting: to cover a lot ot 'ground here, and I think I li.;ve descrihcd'*tiie v 
Ofticc t)l llducatioiTs stance to date on career L-dacation as best I can, I have shared with yt>u cer 
t.iin vteusiMiis (hou^h rliev have not been completely t!nali/cil. Now I wmild like ti^ touch upon the 
role ot vocational educators. 



Over a perioi} ot time. I have worked with man\ vocational educ.ul)K, c^pecialty those involved 
in persofuicl de\ el« ipineiit activities undiM* Part F ot the Educatio-n Protessiotis l)evclopment Act. 
i >ne tit the mo>t important thiiii^s 1 tound out is that the concerned vocational educator is perpetualU 
"hiVoUed in etVoits to improve his discipline. And that, it seeins to me, is one ot most si^niticant 
contnbutit^i.s the vocational educati^r can make to developing the c.ireer education concept. At the 
state level. I would sav that von inust-,issumc leadership in problejn .ireas where von have both au 
thoiitv .Kul expertise. • ^ . . i 

f-'or nistance: yHow vou provide tor ettectivc linkai;cs and articulation with trade schools, 
apprriuiv cs!n^(^ arr.mgemcius^m.inpower development .md tramufiT e.lli;rtSj tidult and continuinu 
eilucation pro^r.mis. especiallv for minority i^roups and the poivr'-^ In view ot oversi/ed classes in 
most voc ed tacilities, how do vou provide tor optimum utill/.ition ot eejuipiuent aiul space? What 
prt)gress are \ on makUii; with i ot^perwtive educatioti? W^iat are \hu aoiiii; to reach t)Ut into business 
.^and industry to ascertain that tr.iining is appri»priater Are advisory loiiunittees being usecf ettectively 
Kt>w are \tiu cxaluatinj; placement etTorts? What kind ot' follow up activities are you coiiductiiii;. 
nKUidvii^ follow up on upward imibililv;' What mtluence do \ou use to determine the location ot 
voc ed schsuils' I knt)W of Ti number ot' schools th.it have been t onstructeil at the cit\ -suburban 
border, niakm^t difficult for tiie inner-city poor to net there. How maiiytudents are still being 
traiiicii tor <i singlW.ireer a litetiiiie occupatif )nal role, in spite ot evidence that increasing numbers 
<if wi>rker.s teel **h;ckHl in** and ilesire earU .md mid careei* chanties' At;e women, nunoriiv peopjc, 
or the pool, led mto sti^v^t\.ped roles and prcp.wed ti»r steivotvped jobs? 

These ale soiiie ot' the e|UcstioHs f.K iug c Aicvr eilm atioii. and c ertainiy you know tliein well. 
Yet these .ire evampfes of .ij;e.is in wh^it4j^<)ur discipline and in some cases rel.iteil il^lsciplines Ij.ive 
serious obligations. These .ire aru.is th.it h.He iniKh to lio with the success of .ill '>f career educ.it ion. 



while vou examine vour discipline, let nic assure vou, at the Dttiee ot Ejueatioii we also are 
evaniiinuii ours. We eall*^i»urs ••lnireauerao\ and it. as vou well know, is eloseU related to another 
ihseipline eeononiu s. r<» Iv im >re pn'v isr. liiKUK es. I et me tetl \ ou where we st.uuh 

, ■ ■ . *^ ^ , f 

As vou know, most of wluil is ealled eareer education now is tuuiled in either NIU anil OEl. In 
V.)L the niaj'^r ' niptiasis has-been throuuh Parts and 1) an% I of the ^M)cational Ejueati(»n Amend- 
nient> ot PH)8, I hese are adniiuisteroiil through the" Division ot Vocorioual Reseafetrin tli.e Bure,iu 
^•wt I )LCUpation.il and Ailult F.duention. And this has heen a thorn m the side ot some vtnational 
educators. In.tiscal \ear h>74. auvl tliereatter. the \ocational education money will be used !or 
strictK vocaciotiaj^eduLatiou projects. thoUiih thcbc- projects, it they meet certain criteria, could be- 
come an import.mt component ot the career education desii;n either in support systems or OE re 
lated ^.ate^ories. • • . . rr ' \ 

I .sliouKI hasten to add tint career education projects currentlv tumled under i\irt 1) will ciMi- 
tin^j.' tt» be supported under thc Nime authority tor the at;reed upon term. And tlie t^ommissiouer s 
share ot Part the OE disu^rctionary part will be Used tor applied studi«c's in''vocafronal ed\uatf!i)n, 

r . • • •* t 

Federal Dptmus tor career education expenditures tor tiscal year P)74 ,nid .it'ter are atYccled by 
a number ot constraints be\oncitlie control ot the (.."enter tor ('iireer Education and the Ottic^- ot 
Education. The most salient ot these is appropriations. The FY 74 estinuites included a career edu- 
c.ition line.tertn ot SM'million under authorit) ot the C.'oop*.'r.itive Research Act, 'Hie House tippro- 
priation bill did not include this item, Altln)Ui;li there is reason to hope that tJie Seii.itc inav act to 
rvrstore at least part ot this appropriation, the tinaf ti^ure coming out ot a House-Senate conteretice 
c< >nmiittce.iN likelv t.o be coiisiderabK less than ori^uialK expcLted, Wh.Uc\cr nioiUA is appropri.rled 
prob.d^lv will not W av.nlabh' to us before November or December. 

f • " . ; 

ft 

In .mv ca.'»e. we are ^oiitg iihe.ul with our phinninij. .md 1 would like to share with vou some ot' 
our iilean as t<i the ijeneral direction in wiiich we hope to. move. 

As I e\pl,4nied earlier, we are settiiii; up certait> criteria tor determining; what lei;itimatel\ can 
be supported .is carei;r education," In conjmiction with tlie National Institute of Education, the . 
Center tor Career Education initially will use its Ihnited resources tc^^provide the developmental 
impetus aiul cross-boundary perspective liccessar^y t«> .idv.mce the iiTiplenientation of the career cdii 
cation ettort, * c 

* 

Obviously, funds available in FY 74 aftd 75 will allow direct funditig of a verv small number of 
state. regi(»naL and loc^al prograu^s, ^Tliat support will be limited tti prednstallation activities. And. 
.ii.s I have alread\ indicited. much ot our energy will be d.evoted to survcxing aiid evaluating wlnit has 
already been deveiope<l over the past two years. To put it another way, the bulk of FY 74 funds . 
earmarked speclticiiHy tor career education will be spent on trving to identifv various approaches 
that have been developed* on getting people together to examine these appro.Khes. and oti deter 
mining wina facilities should be funded in FY 73. During tiiis entire peritul. we will be working 
closeK with praLtiritJiiers in the tiehl. seeking tltejr ^ onnneiits. their .idvice. ami their expertise. 
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One thing i>f which I .im certain is that career educatii)n. by its very, nature, is one of the most 
„ ditYieult challenges t )E has ha^to taec. Yet. it clearly addrebses itself to a pressing need one that 
inure and nu>re \ Dunj pev>ple are Klonti}\ itii; as a need. 

4 ■ . 

The invitation to speak here speciikally asked that 4 suggest some administrative and orgatn/a 

tiunai strategies which state education agencies could adopt in order tu implement career education 

programs. * ^ . 

* ^ . 

1 think I have iiiipHcd o\w stratCL;\ wlicu I said tliat career CvluO'atiuii is v)t an interdisciplinary 

naturL»<^and vocational education is a contributing discipline, At the risk of putting some tioses out 

ot juintj I would fecomniend that the v person coordinating career education ettorts be an in- 

dividual^ith-^i niultidisciplinary background and approach. Tdeally, he or .she s^nmld be a person 

designatedtfto Work out of the office of the uiperititendent or be his assistant tor curriculum* in- 

structioti* or eiemcntarv; secondary, or post-sect)iHlary educatiiuu dt is my 4irm conviction that 

career education cannot and will not become the private domain ot vocational education or any 

other ssingle discipline it we expect it to succeed. ' , ^ 



Certainlv, the experience and knowledge of vocational educator^ will contribute'greatly to the 
Icvcloptncnt and operation of the concept* but the very essence ot career education is tliat it touche 
and reaches into all areas i.)t learning* ^ " ' . " 

• - ^ - P 

Nowi. you must decide in your o>vii mind whether this tlireayens or i.v»hances'vocational educa- 
tion or vocational educators, I see opportunities) tor enhaucemcm opportunities tor contributing 
to the mainstream lif every state department on a parity basis with every other segment of the de- 
partityiiut* • ^ . 

()tlier administrative and organizational strategies? 

I. ^ Those that are neces.sary to move us into an open entrance/exit system permitting an 
* in and-t>ut movement tor students starting: perhaps, in junior high school and extending 
through adult education 

2* Those changes necessary to permit students to combincschool with work 



I hose .that mtroduce pertormance-based criteria t(;r evaluating students, teachers, coiui- 
sclorsi supervisor^, administrators and, yes, superintciulcnts 



4* Strategies necessary to include students, teacluTs, parents, and the community in educa- 
tional planning and decision-making whether it is at'the elementary level or at the adult 
education level 

I could go further. State departments and local education agencies need to work out additiona 
cooperative arrangements with institutions that Train educational p^Tsonnei* The goal is to-be,4iie 
master of your own fate "and that can*t happen unles.s all have a say in how all personnel are either 
trained or retrained in in service progr.ims. 
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Lastly • there iN iiccvl tor siratCijicN tlia^ will guarantee a cuiDiuitineiit to the career edueatioii. 
euiieept* a wiHingiiess tu eoiitrilnite to its further development. W hile the Dttiee of Edueation can 
^^r^ovi^e a certain impetus we knt»vv tl^y^t the real developlnetu will he at the state and local levels, 
rhat\ where the deeisioiis that attei^jiie ever\da\ lite i)t teaclwrs and students are really nuide.^ 

It isrelatJvel) eas^tur ine to fi///.* abf>ut necessary power rearrani;enient and ehaui^es. Sonu* of 
them aieditticult to /^K/^>v^!ertainiy elumges do* not cuinc mure easily <it the federal level tifan they 
sjio at the state lex eh V\ t we have been able to do si)me of the tliiuiis that I am su^iiiestinj; vou under 
take. For one thii^i;. thi)se ot u.s specitictilly invoked with career educarion have establisjhed an e\- 
celljtMit relationship with other uiiit^ within ilu* liureau.of OccujMtional and Adult Hdu^^ion. And 
we have hail immeasurable assistance friMU xhc people who admini*»ter Parts C', l)/and fof tile Voca- 
tional EducatiiMl Amendments. Yet it is clearly undersluod in OE that vocational education is but 
one compoiietit t.t career education. I think that each unit lias a respect for its own discipline and 
ti)r the i)ther leHow's discipline. This kiml o\ understandini^ and respect enables us to work together 
n\\ a parity basis anil move^diead in harnu)ny. ' 

I afn certain that the same kind ot harmony can extend to our relationsliips with \he state, edu- 
cation agencies, and esp'jcialK the vocational education tamily, for SEAs must be diryctly involved, 
particularly in determining their own needs and in building their own capacity U)V exerting leader- 
ship in the eareer education mtnemeiit. 
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Techniques for 
Administrative Declsion-Mai<ing 



tUv D.itiii'l E. Kobic. Ir.- • * 
l).ivii.l C, tiilmorc ; 

* . 

« 

Yi>u Larrv •iutiu)rk\ , but .irc not its. source . . . yt)ur auttiority is ;.'i)ntiaL^tl strivtly within 
\\ prL'scTibcil urbit ot' i)L\upjtiuiKd actions, and sucli povvcnas you wirld js a bi)rri)\vcii 
tiling. . . V.»ii .irctlK" sciAant *>t' ilccisioit. tlu* assistant i>faut1u)rir\ , the niiiiioiv^ot niaii- 
ai:t.*nu*nt. Yi)U .ire^'h^sLT to inanCmcnKMit t!ian the wage workers are. but \ours is seFiloin^ 
rile !asr ileeision. 1 * . i • 

' l*!ic axera^e state ajienev executive deviKtcs approviuiately 80 percent ot his ck*eision niaknii: 
tiniejo situations that involve eit}4er tinaI4t•e^ur personnel situations. This ilccisionMuakiiii;'shouhl * 
not bej.^oine s\ noiu inous w ith problem solvinsi. I he loivtinuous pnttinii^oui ot ♦small brtish tires van 
ilraiti .in iiuhviilual or oriiaui/ation ot iiiucli ot the ereatixe- eij^ri^y nevi'ssarv toeCtenii aiul nnpiove 
activuie::. ^ " ^ ' • * 

yVlK-n tnaVm^a ilecision, the iHevutivc must aUvavs consider the possible i oiisevjueiu es." This 
is where" iudi;eincnt. toivsii;iit\ aiul nisii^lit come inti* p)a>. "I'he Jcl isioii-niaker iiui->t be able to an- 
ticipate in h*ts niiiurs e\ e w hat the seL|ue4ice ot events aiul i;eactioiis or actions ()t those attvctcil by 
the Uci isioii nii^ht be. Tlfiv abilit\ is lariieK based *»n knowledge *»t human nature, knowled^e ot 
the eoutext and knovvledue ot'tlie relationship lu tw eeii I he diA isii^n'niakt r .*iid thosr attei u\\ h\ 

■ his i{e». isioti.* fM»resij:ht aud uisiiiht are\dso involved in settinu up a svsteiu tliat will miiiiiui/e the 
chalices ( it'erriir \\\ m.lkinu dc». isii^ns as well as nnniniize the number ot Uimiuk ipated ilecisjonsillat 
wil! iieeil to be made. * . • ' \ 



* ♦ • A tJoininuiiieation lnt1uence,Mt>del 
« f '"^^ * ■ * 

Sliartlc*^ liAsj{evei(jpe4 an iiiteracti<»n hiodel tor.tl^iivakiiii; ot adiniiifstrative decisions wlnclr 

can be ailapted to the situations tMUiid in man\ st.it e \ ocatioiial education ai;efu ii's. I'hr t* »ri es. \m »th 



' U;. VVrii^ht Mills, Ultitj/f^olLv: llw \Hn'ri(\ni \liiUIU' ( :Lis'Si'li Osiord: ( >\fc)rd Universitv'Press. 

^Carroll L. SjLrff^^ "An liit^.Ma^ti<>n Modi^i tor Adniinistr%itive I )ecisi*.>iis" l*t\ik?i olo\iji ii V\ih 
hshed in the ; Ki 1|< P>i7 1 . , 

'J'Kntii'l L. Ko!7l<\ h\ t\< «\/ rr« .nrh luul </('»'(7o/)n/rn; v/>rc/i///v7 ^^t I'Ui ( enter for I Oi\itiouM .tiul 
^.fcrhnii'0ii l'Aln\\{liK>n, (-.ohiiul)\4 ( >h!o. /A/r/t/ (iiliHorc is «/ vj/t/(///wf<' tcM anJi wvmx M/r w/ The 
( ( itti't ti>r I ih\jti(Uijl jfij J'i'rJ}nii\1l I'lhu'yitii^iL ( \)htn:hti< M///o. ' ' 

. • \ - . : . 

\ ' ♦ * ^1 

' ' • ■ A 
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iiucriKil and cxtcrnaK .utiuiiupon these tigctKics require urgatii/titioiial adjustiiKMits and. tlieretore* 
plaee.ctiinplex problems before both members tind leaders in the orijaniZtitioiK " These pressures arc 
ofuMi described as •poHriciP aiul ri-qmre responses whieh tire alsg •politieaP/* FoHtieal in this eon 

relates to external forces as opposed to partistiU polities, which is cuily a /u/rf ot the external . 
t^ivironnient. *rhe state director is in a unique role in that he is both a "deeision-niaker" and »i s<»unc 
of decision-makini: mk>nuation. His role and limitations in decision-making are defined at a higher 
lev<*l in the organi/titiotK i )bviousU . the scope tiud power delegated to Ctich tigency hctid varies from 
state to state and. therefore^ it is not alwtivs the sttite director who makes the Hn»il dccisioti. 

I he ps\ cho-phvsiologieal tibilitiesut the ageney hetid ''UKikes it possible ti>r him to receive and 
give inftirttKU'on, to respond interntilly. that is, to think, and to act with the belief that he has at 
least limited latitude to ehoo.se among tilternative strategies/' 

Shartle cKissificN alternative sti titegies in a deeision-making sitiumon ijuo three c.ittn;t)ries: 

1. Acts against the foree ut thrctit, such as denial ot charges, vcrbtil tittacks on tulveis.iries. 

and expelling or thrctiteuing tittackcrs who m^iy be within she org»ini/ation ' . 

2. No action that appe<irs significant to the threat, except'as a taetical delay 

3. Acts of recogni^^ing and vielding tv) tiie force, including concessions to those advocating 
changc-^aftd makiiig organizational adjustments to prevent further difficulties 

Shaftle's model suggests that there is connnunication among »u Icist eight identifiable com- 
ponents or open subsvsrems in tin organi/t^ion. The intensity and quality of communication will 
\,ir\ .uLordina to personal and or^tiui/tttioutil differences, The subsvstems tire tis follows: 

1. Intimates : Family member... close friends, and intimate Lolleagucs. These are persons 
with whiim the agency hvad (iiscusses matters in confidenee and often in detail. 

2. Superiors : Persons of higher authority in the organizatioUt including boards of control. 
Discussion of niatters.is usually more or less guarded depending upon the degree of social 
distance suggested by the situation. * ^ 

Subi)rdmates: , Persons ijn the agency head's staff. Decisions of importaticc usually involve 
interreaction with subordinates to a considerable degree. The inten^ty and quality of com- 
munication is dcterniincd by the degrco of social distance amimg communicants. * ^ 

4. Collcti^ues : Person^ who are usually in the saijflle or^mizaiion and with whom the agency • 
head interaets less frequently and less intimat/*ly but'^m tl\e .tame status level as intimates. 

* These persons are usually of equal status with the ageffcH* l^rad but,not in a line relation ' 
ship. This is generally a nmch U)wer social distance situation. ' ' 

♦ 

5. ' * Consultants : Paid and unpaid advtsors.who nniy perform as individuals or in a group. 




6*- Constituents: Persons or groups that the agency head ser\'es or to whom he may have 
obligaty^)ns. * ^ * 

7. Political Bodies : Organizations that iiave an avowed political mission. Includes both 
^ partisan and nonpartisan groups. 

H. Mass Media: Television, radi . movies, newspapers, periodicals, and books. 
* 

• »■ 

These subsystems interact and function in patterns that relate to the nature of the problem. 
In attempting to predict or to influence administr«ive decisions of high importance, the agency 
head must have a knowledge of the organizational power strucwr^und ronifnunication network in 
order to obtain information for the ultimate decision-maker. The agency head must also be knowl- 
edgeable about other variables in each subsystem, including information about the goals of the group 
or individual, their economic or political strength, their public image, and their value orientations. 

The successful s^ate director of vocational education should develop a similar communication 
influence model for his own situation. Once these agents of influence and channels of communica- 
tion have been identified, he can concentrate on establishing a desirable relationship with them. It 
is important that a feeling of rtjutual understanding and respecc be established before a problem 
situation arises. / 



The development and maintenance of this communication-influence network is probably one 
of the greatest challenges faced by the agency head. Organizations ultimately feel the impact of the 
environments which they have helped to create. Vocational education agencies are striving to pro- 
duce changes and improvements in the social and economic lives of people that will ultimately result 
in closer involvement of these individuals in the decision-making process. 



^ Organizing for Decision-Making 

The basis of a successful and sound system for decision*making is the development of an organ* 
ization that encourages and facilitates collaborative and creative problem-solving Several constraints 
may limit an agency head^s freedom to organize in a fashion that is completely accepjiablc to him* 
Some of these are: 

* « 

• 1. Restrictive policies and procedures of the parent organisation (state education agency) 
2* Limitations in the capabilities of existing staff personnel 

A great "deal of empha^s today is placed on participatory or collaborative decision-making; the 
, invi^lvement of others, including subordinates and constituents, in the solving of problems is often 
* advantageous for both the individual and the organization. 
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Schmuck^ claims that by changing organizational patterns to increase reliance upon partici- 
patory decision-making, many sources of conflict, both external and internal, can be uncovered 
hcforv severe hostilities develop. He further states "... <)rgani2atiun.il structures can be built" 
through which these groups can communicate effectively with one another, and skills and norms ^ 
can be established within and among these groups for joint problem-solving and decision-making." 
One of the goals in organizing for participatory management should be to bring administrators, 
supporting staff, and subordinate staff members into the same cycle of decision-making. ScFTiwick 
does not believe that everv staff member should participate in every decision. Instead, he suggests 
that '*one of the important tasks (of the agencv^head) is ascertaining criteria for assigniug some 
decisions to particular staff members.*' Thus, the agency head can either make a decision himself, 
delegate it, to a s ibordinate, or assemble a group of individuals who will collectively solve the prob- 
lem. 

A number of new and variations of old methods are currently being advocated for implementing 
programs of participatory management.' One such idea is called the "Panel Consensus-Techni4ue." 
This technique, for irtsta'nce. could be applied in state vocational education agencies in ihc selection 
of funding priorities or the choosing of problems to be challenged in a particular year. 

The Panel Consensus Technique contains five distinct action levels: 

r • 

4 

1.. Ideate level "At the ideate level, individuals with knowledge of the problem subject 
supply ideas for solving the problem." 

2. Screen level "The screen level is the first review level . . . the task of the screen p nels 
IS to begin the proc ess of narrowing down or shrinking the number of ideas, by repeated 
review and assignment of weighted values, to obtain a predetermined number of the best 
ideas submitted." 

3. Select fevel "The select- action level is made up of jchree panels, each with five action 
members and a monitor . . . the task at the select action level is for each panel to selecc 
five (for example) of the preferred good ideas passed on to it from the screen level." , 

4. Refine level "The refine level, the first level of executive decision-making, is staffed 

' with five action members and a monitor . . . the task of the refine panel is to select the 
five example) best ideas from the fifteen preferred ideas of the select panels." 



•^Richard A. Schmuck, "New Procedures for Collaborative Decision-Making." R tvnl D Per- 
spectives (Eugene. Oregon: The Center for the Advanced Study of Educational Administration-. 
University of Oregon, spring 1973). 

. -^Charles W. Taylor. "Panel Consensus Technique: A New Approach To Decision-Making." 
lournl,! of(:rc.itivc IUluwior.Vo\.(> No. yrhn^ V)72,pp. 1H7-198. ' 



, 5. Decide level - *The actual decision as to which idea will be implemented is made ^it tht^ 
decide action level. The decide panel, like all others^ consists of five action members and 
a monitor. It is staffed with tljc top managers of the organization and, if broad perspective* 
is desired, could include individuals of equal position from outside the organization . . . the 
decide panel is not bound to-accept any of the ideas and may return them to the controller, . 
for reconsideration by appropriate panels." 

^t is obvious that one of the limiting factors associated with using this inethod is the am^>u«-of 
.Xurn=amu«4^imtHnvohrcd.'^aytorl^ o^^timum conduious the final selection of jdeas caiL. 



be completed in a week's time." This limits its use to those decisions about matters that can be an- 
ticipated and that are of sufficient 'importance and scope to involve a great deal of staff time and 
effort. 

To understand how decisions are actually made, we need knowledge about environments In 
which decision-makers work, about individuals and groups as decision-makers, and about the com- 
plexities of interpersonal and intergroup relations in decision-making.^ 

The organizational environment or the feature^ of environments in which decision-makers worl^ 
ronsists of the following characteristics: 

1. Problems Jiat are presented for solving are ambiguous and not clearly defined by he 
external environment*that presents them for solving. iJoth agerida-buifding and search 
activities may have greater effects on the future of an ofg^ization than the actual ch«v,ce. 

2. Organizational environments are factorable. Most environments provide strong cues tliat 
help organizaticms build simplified modeL of what their environments demand and what 
the ojitconies will be. These cues are: : 

A. 'I'he source of environmental inputs . . 

B. The manner by which the inputs are transmitted to the organization 

C. The clarity of the information and the frequency with which it is repeated to the . 
organization" 

3. Organij^iationaJ en,vironments are heterogeneous in that they present a set of overlapping 
enviror ments. It, therefore, matters who discovers that a decision needs to be made. 

4. - The environment's long-run impact on the people who make up an organization and on 

their approach to decision-making can be significant. 



^Adapted from William R. Dill, **Decision-Making/' livhavioral Scwucv ami liducatioml Ulmhh 
UtratioH, Daniel Griffiths, ed. Sixty-third yearbook of the NSSE (Part 11) (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1964 . pp. ]<)<) 222. o 
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iccisions in vocational education organizations arc generally ot three 



1, Operational problems: Those aealing with the tnanagetnent. operation or structurt- of 
the working body (finance, personnel, etc.) 

— -2. -Specific problems: A content area or fa^ld relatiffg to an individual discipline 

- 3./ General problems: Curriculum, special needs, etc. ^ , ■ > 

Once a pattern of organization has been determined and established to deal with these' problems 
in the state vocational education agcmcy. it is.necessafy -to implement practices for the maintenance 
of organizational effectiveness and efficiency. These practices may very simply be kokcn down into 
two classifications: individual and group involvement. Each of these classifications will be discussed ^ 
separately. 

The Individual in Decision-Making , • , ' 

The prime function of state-level leadership in vocational education is di.>cision-making which 
leads to pohcv setting and program implementation. Man is distinguished from lower forms of 
aninul life in his abilities to reason, to make considered and intelligent decisions, and to conunumcate 
those decisions to his fellowman. Thus, as Miller and Starr claim, -the executive is a decider and not 
a doer."^' Griffiths also perceives of administrative decision-making as an important function. 

the central function of administration is directing and controlling the d^x-ision-making 
PHKCss. It is not onlv central in the sense tlmt it is more important than other functions 
' . . . but it IS central in that all other functions of administration can best be mterpreted m 
terms of the decision-making process.7 

- Must managers who make jnformed individual decisions go\hrpugh the following five stages 
ot activity : 

V 

1. A> r.nd;.-buildinepliase intelligence activity ) - Covers the activities of the administrator 
in defining goals and assigning priorities for their comjjletion. 

^ 2. ' Search phase (design activity) - Encompasses efforts to find or invent alternative courses 
of actitm and to find information that can be used to evaluate them. 



^'David W. Miller and Martin K. Starr. lixvcHtivc lk'd.<ious ami Operation, R£'.«'urc/i.(Englewooa 
Cliffs. New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1960). 

7l)a»ucl E. (Griffiths. \ch,,i„istrMive Tlwory iNew York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. Inc., 1959). 
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3. ^ Commitment phase ichoicc activity ) Involvcj^^sting propDscHl alternatives tu choose 

one ti>r ack>ptit)i1 or. as is often appri)priate^to postpone making* the choice. 

4. Implementation ph.ise - Includes clarit\ tl;e meaning ot a iieci^^ion h>r those avIio afe 
\o Carry it out, elaboratinT^e\v tasksT)r iterision jm^b ^ to. 

- - ^ancl nU)livafihg4UH)ple to put the conunitment into effect. 

5. Evaluation ph.ise Involves examining the results ot previous cofiimitments and actions* 
in t*rder to find problem areas tor the agenda and to help the organization learn how to 
niake decisions more effectively*,^ 

hi order tt) make adccjuatc decisions, the administrator should earetullv think about the answefs 
to the tollowing questiv)ns: 

1. How are decisions made? 

2. Who should make decisions? 

3. How can I make better decisiotis? 

All executives must look inside themselves in t)rder to internalize their study of the decision- 
inaking process. It is important fur them to be aware ot how and why they make decisions it tliey . 
are to learn which techniques .uid methods work and wliich d<\not under a given set ot circumstances. 

Individual decision makers in a bureaucr.icy generally have the t<;!Iowing three common proper- 

rhe\ make tiiust decisions in a way that is satistactory. for the present; rather than "op- 
timizing" for the long-range, future effect. (The immediate effect is of gr::ateHt concern.) 

Overall* an individual's decision^naking behavi(jr cau be described effectively in terms of 
strategies or programs for action. That is, we can predict what an individaars response 
will be, if all the facts are available. (Decision-making activities arc predictable. ) 

The decision process K a sequence of fairly simple elements; the thought processes of 
.<killeii and less- skilled decision-makers arc not necessarily dissimilar. The difference be- 
tween them lies in liow basic strategies are combined to change goals, how they interpret 
the environment, and how they develop and evaluate alternative courses of action. 
Skilled and less-skilled decision-makers vary greatest in the way they org:niize for and 
gather information for making decisions.) 

^Willidtn R. Dill. "Admitiistrativc Decisiori-Making." (.<'Mt c/)f.v ui/t/ issues In Adinuiisiraiivv 
lifluivior, Sidney Mailick and Edward H. Van Ness, cds. (Englcwood Cliffs. New Jersey: Prcntiee- 
H..11. liH.. IV62'. pp. 2') 4X. 



Group Decision-Making , 

• c ** • 

The UnttcU States lius soniotiinos been referred to as a nielting pot because its people originated 

from a variety of races and cultures. The growth of the country has been assisted because groups ^ 

worked together toward common goals. 



State vocational education agencies jieed such working together too. Each professional employee 
lys special talents and ibilities. ,U 'is management's role to identify the capabilities and abilities of 
each individual and to provide.-uses for them. 

Individuals who have discovered and developed tiieir individual talents can work together coop- 
erativelv toward a common goal. With so many kinds of abilities existing within the organization, 
each member contributes unique insight and commitment to the other members of a problem-solving 
group. One result of using the special- talents and abilities of individuals in a group decision-making 
situatioiv is a continual growth and understanding of the agency and its purposes. 

In a group situation, each individual may provide a unique contribution, yet each remains in- 
complete without the other. Each employee needs to fulfill his own duties, but needs at the same 
time to help other members of the agency in the full use of their talents. To this end. they need to 
reflect on the purposes of the organization and to evaluate their t.-v-sks in this context. 

Group education experiences can take the form of encounter groups, sensitivity groups. T-groups 
• (training groups), and others. . Sociologists, psychologists, and psychiatrists have on' occasion been • 
rather critical of these techniques and the individuals who propose them as a means of changing 
people in organizations. Back V^'S^ir^ls encounter groups conducted outside the realm of strict 
social control as potentially dangerous. He implies that so little is known about the conduct ot such 
group experiences and the outcomes of them on certain types of individuals.that it is difficult to 
justify their use as a training technique for the purpose of changing human behavior. 

In the past, state leadership personnel have approached the use of group decision-making on an 
intuitive basis and have'"flown by the seat of their pants." Little formal preparation has been of- 
fered to them in this area, and even less has been written about the application and techniques in 
vocational books and periodicals. Nevertheless, successful leaders in vocational education have Ibng 
recognized the value of certain group staff activities such as staff meetings, task forces, and com- 
mittees to solve problems or plan retreats, workshops, and other unique events. 

A study reported by Koile and Draeger^ ^'^ dealing with an analysis of T:Group member ratings 
of leader and self in a human relations laboratory found the following: 

^Kurt W. Back. "Stimulus/Response.** Psychoh^iy Today, V0I.-6. No. 7 (December 1972). 
pp. 2H-35. 

l<>Earl A. Koile and Carolyn Draeger. •T-Group Member Ratings of Leader and Self In A Human 
Relations Lab.iratorv/* Vw Jounutl of I'sychoh'iy, Vol. 72, 1972. pp. 11 -20. 
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!• T-Group tncinbers and leaders did not rate themselves? more nearly alike at the end of the 
sesMuns compared to the begitinitii: of the group experience. Therefore, menibers and 
tlieir leaders ^1 not become more like eac li utiier as the sessions progressed. 

2, Members saw their group leaders anore positively in the last session than in tlie first session. 
However, tlnr^lrifts in mem bers* perceptions of the le.uiers froni one session to another 
were not continuously positive, % 

3* It was found that members ean'ie to perceive tlie leaders more like the leaders perceived 
themselves bv the last sessions. . 

4, T-llroup members saw theniselves more positively at the end than at the beginning of the 
sessions. 



Ciroup members did not tend to become more similar in their selt-ratings after the last 
session. 



♦ A management technique which capitalizes on some of tiie positive effects of group problem 
so^ving />* the task force approach. Task force operations can be very effective ft)r an organization. 
However, many individual managers have said ''We tried task forces in the past .but they didn't work 
because the mismanagement of one element of a task force caused its fiiilure/' 

-J 

It is extremek important that, someone in the organizati(jn be assigned the responsibility for 
seeing to it that tUe task force committees function properly. Tins overseer's job consists of: 

1 .. Receiving problems to be .ittacked from top management {personnel 

2. Assigning the most appropriate perst;ns tc; each t »sk iorce grt)Up 

3. - Briefing each task force group on its missioii and function 

• 4v. Insuring the maintenance of task force records including membership lists, objectives, 
, ' time lines, milestone achievements, outcomes, etc. ^ 

From the standp(jint of subordinate members of the organization. 1t is extremely important 
that someone in management be responsible fi)r seeing that certain organization members arc not 
over-utilized and others under^urilized in connnittee or task fi;rce assignments. This individual i>r 
task force manager nmst have a thorough knowledge of each memberVs pefs()nal capabilities, char- 
acteristics, and c^ipacities. The task force manager nuJst also be thoroughly schooled in systems de- 
sign, personnel management, evaluation techniijues, and modern problem-solving method.s. It is 
thebasic responsibility of the agency head to selrct and prepare his task force manager. « 



The following potential problem situations tnay occur when task forces are used to nmke decl^- 
sioiis: t 



I. Invotving individuals from outside the immediate orgatiization in task forces. 

* 2. Relying upon the expertise of the ••lt)ner" in task force deliberations. 

• 3. " Differenccs_of opiniomj or philosophical differences within the group may be difficult 
to resolve. 

4. The group may be reluctant to reach decisions about possible soluti'ftns and a solution 
may be dictated by other people. 

5. Members may disagree in their solutions and reach an impasse leading to confusion and 
frustration. ^ . 

■ * * , 

6. Solutions may become so complex and involved so as to be impractissil to implement. 
The potentkil strengths of using the task force approach in solving problems are: 

1 . Provides input from several disciplines, content areas, philosophies, viewpoints, etc. 

2. Spreads the burden of advisement to several individuals 

3. Increases the acceptance of decisions by involving more individuals in the decision-making 
_ process 

■ The agency head nmst insure th^t the following critical requirements of task force management 
are met: 

1 . Identification of problems to be studied by task forces 

2. SelectionvJnd preparation of the task force manager 

3. Assignment of the task force manager to an advantageous position in the organizational 
hierarchy 

4. Selection and preparation of task force leaders and members 
'5. Keeping task force on schedule 

6. Evaluating the work of task forces 

In so far as is possible, the people who are affected by decisions should be involved more fully 
in the process of defining the problems, developing alternatives, and the making of choices. This 
insures more cooperation in implementing the decisions as well as gives bet^ quality decisions. 
These participative mcthotls can also lead to greater production, increased efficiency and higher mo 
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. If participatory managemcntTs to be used, the organization cnvirpnment must be adaptable. . 
There cannot. be conflicting eleJtients in the environment which neutralize or interfere with the 
effects participation is to produce, for example, the decision to use parviciputory management 
caninot bc'non-participative. This in effect becomes, a demj^cratic dictatorship. ''You will partici 
. pate regardless of whether you want to or not.** The bulk of needed advice should come friMit 
sources internal to tlw organization, with only a minimum ynioOnt coming from external sources 
and then only as matter of suppleiiK-nting inadequate internal sources. Some negative aspects of 
participatory methods are: , ' 

1 . Managers sometimes maW decisions and consult with staff members un^er Mie pretense 
of seeking help in making a decision that has already been made. This, in etfcct. becQmes 
brain-washing or the seeking of reinforcement. It is often interesting to observe tiie" reac- 
tion of managers who are confront*.'d, with invited participants who r-etuse to support a 
decision that has already been made. 

2. Managers sometimes only consult with their staff about impossible or highly difficult . " 
situations. A favorite ploy of an autocratic manager is to pass<he very difficult or almost 
impossible decisions to the lowest level of the organization. The li)gic behind such action 
is that if tilings don't work out well, the blame will be placed at a lower level. 

3. Participative nianagenient techniques should not be used by all managers. For example. 

a manager who is easily threatened or who needi constant reinforcement may feel uncom- 
fortable since tliis form of decision-making elicits open and frank criticism and evaluation 
by subordinate staff, in other words, the manager and anyone who participates must be 
able to take criticism. p 

In deciding upon the strategy to use in solving a particular problem an administrator should 
always consider the fact that inviting wider involvement in making decisions does not always brirg 
positive results. ' \ 

• •• ■ 

It should be kept in mind that the decision-making process can-produce many side benefits, 
some desirable and some undesirable. Participative decision-making can be used as an in-service 
development program for strengthening and improvin^^taff. It can also be' used as a technique for 
observing an individual's readiness for promotions or assignments requiring increased responsibility. 
In these situations, the superordinate may not relinquish respomibitity for the final decision, 
but rather becomes a filter through which the decisions his subordinates make are passed and eval- 
ualed. This process must be so structured that the subordinate does not pereeive it to be simply a 
simulated procedure. 

Some people are not interested in participating in the making of decisions. In fact, some 
people are not interested in taking any responsibility. Many studies show employees are willing to 
let employers make decisions for them. What are the reasons for this condition? 



K Eniplovces arc conditioned to having someone else make their decisions for them. 

* * 

— 2.« Tlieir personality cluiractcristtLS are not conducive to making decisions. 

3. They do not trust or respect their superiors. * • 

4. Thcv perceive their role as being one in which they do not make decisions. 

Perhaps the time is at hand for experimentation, demonstration, and learning about some of 
the following unanswered questions underlying the use of group problem-solving. 

1. What are some of the successful methods and techniques" that can be applied to using 
groups to bring about desired changes in state divisions of vocational education? 

2. What are the roles of the group leader and followers in these group experiences? 

3. Under what situations should groups be used and when will they be less than successful? 

4. What methods should be used in selecting group members? 

5w How should groups be structured for must effective operation? 

The main question is **Should the principles of sensitivity training techniques be categorically 
ignored by the leadership in vocational education or arc there useful aspects that can be adapted 
and used to bring about desired changes?" 

The Relationship of Planning to Decision-IVIaking 

Planning is the setting of purposes or objectives for future attainment and the development of 
a program of action to achieve them. Stated another way. planning is a service to decision-makin|; 
in that it provides support and analysis in the process of selecting objectives and policies while allow- 
ing for rational consideration of administrative action in implementing policies. 

Planning is future-oriented and may have both a short- and long-range dimension. Planning is 
also concerned ^vith decisions about goals and objectives. Planning involves raronal alternatives 
that ultimately lead to decisions., , % 

The planning process relates, to the development of a decision-making agenda. Planning involves 
insight and foresight in all instances. Situations that require planning ean be either anticipated or 
unanticipated (emergency). 

One of the areas state directors of vocational education frequently are called upon to make d*:ci- 
siorts about is **personnel management.'' The following is a short attitude assessment exercise con- , 
cerning vour opinions about personnel administration j\^hich. will be useful later 
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/^^ v.)pinions About Personnel Administtation^ ^ 

0^ 

Please indicate if yuu agree vvitlu disagree Avith, or are undecided about the tijllowing: 



\ 

1. Statf personnel policy and practices should 
seek to enhance the dignity* inurgrity, and 
self-respect of the state supervisory staff. 

2. Staff personnel policy and practices should 
generally encourage thp creativity, individ- 
uality, and self-realization of the supervisory 
staff! 

3. if one must decide between equal treatment 
of state supervisors or permitting variations 
in personnel practices to accommodate in- 
dividual differences among state supervisors* 
the state director of vocational education 
should generally favor the former. 

4. If a serious conflict arises between two state 
supervisors, it is usually a good idea for the. 
state director of vocational educati(m to 
m(nlerate a discussion between the two in 

' an effort to reduce the conflict. 



Agree 
A 



Undecided 
U 



Degree 
D 



Tlic following are'sitnulated situatitins requiring decisions about personnel nuuiagement. Please 
review each situation and determine hovy,you would resolve it J- ' !' 



1 1 Adapted from Richard Wynn, Simulatiou Materials on i)ecwoH;\tuliiui( iu Llcmentary School 
Admhn.<tratiou (Columbus. Ohio: The University C:ouncil for Education ^dministratjon, January 
1966;. 



SITUATION 1 

( m 

■ TO: ' All Divisuiti DirL-Ltors * ' . ' 

^ FROM; * ' James Long* State Superintendent , 
DATE:- January 3. 1 973 

SUBJECT: Sick leave provision's ♦ 

. ' / 
As you know/tl§e Personnel Committee of the State Board of Education is reviewing certain 
^ 'aspects of our personnel policies* Presently uVder eoasideration is pur provision for up to five days 
absence annually^ cumulative up to thirty days after six ycar^. for absence wtrfi pay bic.'Uise of illness, 
iherc is good reason to believe that a few state supervisors are taking advantage of thHy^encrpus 
3rovisii>n by claiming illness while absent for other reasons. . 

Please indicate below iu>w vou would feel about our requiring a doctbr's certificate certifying 
illness for all such absences or two or more consecutive days duration, 

I favor the requirement <.)f a doctor's certificate. 

I disfavor the requirement of a doctor*s certificate. 



SITUATION 2 
TO: 
FROM: 
DATE: 
SUBJECT: 



Ail Division Directors 

r 

James Long, State Superintendent 
January 4. 1973 

Reconsideration of retirement policy 



* I tend to favor division dirccti^rs having a major responsibility in determining the proper time 
for the retirement of ;ttate supervisors. If the board were to delegate this authority to divijiion direc- 
tors, would you generally favor 

^ The automatic retirement of all .state supervisors at a predetermined compulsory 
retirement age for all? * . 



Tkv Tiitirement of state supervisors aLvarious agen beyond, say sixty-five, a.s determined 
bv the merits of the individual case? 



Please check your preference atui return' it to'me. There will, of coiu-sc. be opportunity tor tur 
ther, tljscussion before any change of policy is untiertakj|n. if consideratton of such change^ seems 
appfopriate from your responses. o 



SITUATION 3 



In September, vou receive these three items in vour nuiil. 

No. 1 ■ ' ' ' . " • 

•» # 

^. •» ' * •• 

TO: All Divisit)U Directors , ' ^ ' 

\ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • ■ 

\f ROM: James Long, S^atc Supcrfntcndent 

\' ^ : . . . " \ ' ' ■ . 

/"SUBJECT: Mcinbct'hip in professional associations ^ ^ 

' "For tllc past eleven years, our state education agency has taken pride in the KM) percent mem- 
bership of our staff in NE/\ and LSEA*, We regard inembers*i>ip in education associations as the hah- 
njark of the truly professional person. 1 hope that division direcDi)rs wiinni.tiatc appropriate action 
among their supervisors to entf<jurage our continued perfect membership in^ these important associa- 

tions. — • ' 

» — — 

# — - 



No. 2 • . • / September 20, 1973 

Dear Fran: . 



As you know, we've had' 100 percent membership of our supervisory staff in our protessicmal 
'associations. But this year, five supervisors on your staff ( Aivis* James. Rubin. Jeffcc^ and White) 
have failed to submit their applications for memberslwp. du^pite sotne ifudging from our state meni; 
*bership committee. 

•» 

Would you take a moment at your next staff nieeting to speak of the benefits that derive to 
us and of the prestige to qur state education agency membership in our professic^nal associations? 
Perhaps you will wai^ to spt:ak to these supe^isors individually.. 

• Bill Dodridge, President 

' ^ / Limbo State Agency 

^ ' Education Association 



Dear Fran : 



Several of us are interested in the possibility of establishi«g a state education agency affiliate 
of the United Feder;ition of State Employees (UFSE). Could you make Conference <Room No. 2 
of tae John Dewey building available to us for a meeting on October 1, 1973. at 8:00 p.m-, to ex- 
plore this possibility further? Since we'd like to get out the notices soon, could you give my secre- 
tary your reply before the end of th<5?day plea^rff * ' 

Yours truly, 
jChuck Radosovitch 



I WOULD 



s 
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SITUAftON .4 

You are the state director ofviicational education for the state of Limbo and you are due in a 
state supcrint;endent's cabinet meeting in fifteen min)ites. You find two telephone memos from your 
secretary in your in-basket on your desk upon returning from a meeting of che State Apprenticeship 
Council. You have time to<ieal with only one of them before leaving for the meeting. Place an "X" 
in the space before the one matter that you would attempt to handle before your departure. 

K A telephone call from the chairman of the state advisory council on vocatkitial 

education asking that you return his call 



A telephone call from your state supervisor of home economics education re- 
questing to see ^ou and telling you she had a matter that she wished to discuss 
with vou 



ERIC 
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SITUATION; 5 

<■ 

Mr. Kunklc, your state supervisor t>r vxKational agriculture, sent you this note yesterday: 

While visiting in the Meadowbrook Consolidated High School i^day, I discovered that 
the principal, Mr. Enbright, is planning to drop the vocational agriculture program next 
year. 1 discussed the matter with Mr. Witty, the teacher of vocational agriculture and he 
and I had it out with Mr. Enbright. I wanted you to know of this in case Mr. Enbright 
decides to make an issue ot the case. 

Donald Kunkle 

< 

Sure enough, the ne.\t morning you get a' phone call from Dr. Langdon. superintendent of 
schools in Meadowbrook. proclaiming the district's right to drop the agriculture program and pro 
testing Mr. Kunkel's action. He requests you to intercede in the matter. 



In such circumstances, when I can't establish the facts for myself, J W<)ULD 
■ ■ Support the state supervisor. 

^ Support the principal and superintendent- 

Ask the state supervisor to apologize to the principal. 

Ask the state supervisor to conduct a thorough study of the situation. 

Take no stand, simply try to pacify both parties. 
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SITUATION 6 



Borough of Homewood 
Homewood. Limbo 
July 15.^1973 



Dear Fran: 



I noticed in yesterday^ Times Hi raid that Mr. Jeffco, one of your state supervisors, wrote a 

sharaeful letter to the editor disparaging the whole equal employment movement in labor unions. 

* 

Just when we seem to be rriaking real progress in this state, we get^thisvgratuitous slap in the 
face from - of all persons-~a state employee. I hate to think of a man with those views leading our 
jtcachers. 

Would you point out to Mr. Jeffco how a letter like that from a man in his position weakens 
our hard-won progress and try to discourage him from any more public pronouncements of this 
sort? Could you follow up appropriately and let me know how you make out? Thanks. 



We missed you at bowling on Tuesday. 



I WOULD 



Sincerely" 



Jack Powers, Chairman 
The Governor's Labor 
Relation Council 
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* • . «^ 

SI lUAI IDN 

In iowkm- .11 \ v>ui . tk-iui.ii fur this .iUltiioou. \nu imtc riiat yuu should Ix- doing thrco fhi/igs 
. at the same tiiiK- and that > uu arc lied up. in s)thcr meetings late afternoon and during the eveniilg. 

1 . An .ul luh- Luumiittee of state instructional supervisors wants you to meet with them to 
hear Munc ^...mplanit.. trom lucal educatiiMial agencies about in.>utYicient funds tor con- 
ducnug needed v.ucaiu>nal education programs and to help them plan for conducting 
puhlicliL-ariiigs on.vucational* education prior to the next session of the state legislature. 

1. Male .supJriutendent Long has called a meeting of division directors to plan programs tor 
National Education V\eek next month. • t, 

- You ha\ e .t rennndcr to yourself to write an article for the Amerk\in 1 ocatiotuil Jouniul 
on the need for improved personnel di-velopment programs in vocational education. 

Siiac I can haiulle only one of iUc^c in the tunc remaining this afternoon, I WOULD under 
^ take No this afternoon and deal with the other two in the following ways: 



A* 
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ITUATION 8 



TO: All Division Directors ... - 

fIrOM: James Long, Slate Superintendent . 

DATE: August! 5, 1973 V 

SUBJECT: Volunteers for Committees 

I wish to appoint three ad hoc committees this year to study some special problems and to 
report their recommendatipns to the Administrative Council later. I want to have repiresentation 
from our division directors* on each of the committees and prefer tl> have you working on commit- 
tees who^ assignments interest you most. Would you please indicate which one of the following 
committees you d prefer to work with? 

1. Committee to study the feasibility of automatic data processing equipment for use 
in handling personnel records, financial accounting, enrollment projections, and 
other tasks ^ 

1. Committee to prepare a position paper on our relations with the State Board of 
Education and revise outdated sections of the Policies and Procedures Handbook 

3. Committee to study the task force plan of organization and consider its appropriate- 
ness for our state agency before wc get too far along in our plans for a new office 
building ' \ ■ 



I WOULD PREFER to serve on committee No 



for the following reasons: 
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Discussion of Problem Situations 

In retlcctini; upon your rospt)tises to the provii)Us situations, you may consider the followinj;i 

1. Situation 1 and Situation 2 - In looking back on your responses you may wisii to 
reconcile your choices of alternatives witl; your preferred values on items 1 and 2 
of the exercise "Opinions About Personnel Adtninistration." These two situations 
illustrate the phenomenon of making decisions based upon administrative conve- 
nience rather than upon expressed values. 

2. Situation 3 - Again, reconcile your response to this situation in light of your expressed 
opinions in the earlier survey. . ' 

3. Situation 4 and Situation 5 - Situation 4 demonstrates the common disposition of ad- 
ministrators to respond to outsiders rather than to insiders and Situation 5 shows a 
common failure to back up supervisory staff. 

» " ■ ' 

4. Situation 6 - This situation has relevance to personal freedom and the civi| liberties of 
professional employees of state governments. It also relates to the second item in the... 
opinion survey. 

5. Situation 7 - This situation requires a choice among appellate (response to subordinates), 
intermediary (response to superiors), creative (response to self-initiated) stimuli to action. . 
The te,ndency is for administrators to respond to superiors in preference to subordinates 
and to neglect creative decisions. \^ 

(). Situation 8 - This situation prompts the considetatiojf of decision among technical con- 
cepts, human relations concepts, and cohceptual |)ro^ems and skills and reveals the ad- 
ministrators' disposition to neglect the latter. I ^ i 

;\1 



Decision-Making as Conflict Reduction 

Administrators should strive for the resolution of conflU through integrative decisions as much 
as possible, turning to compromise or domination only whenVnteWation is impossible. The acid test 
of administration is its ability to handle conflict. Here are some common sense and hi^nane strategics, 
■ for handling conflict that make both the experience and the solutions more civilized. 
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\. Regard conflict not as an annoyance to be.smuothed over as quickly as possible, but as 
an opportunity to resolve an issue, fi) be creative. Most of jnan*s greatest contributions 
to civilization have been bt>rne out of conflict. , r 



2. Anticipate problems early before positions are fixed. 

3. Talk with conflicting parties privately first to assess possibilities of negotiating agreement. 
Don*t bring them together until such possibilities look fairly good. 

4. Keep a posture of open-mindedncss. Avoid prejudging conflicts. Get all the evidence. 
^ Hear all opinions. Ask questions. Listen carefully. Give people plenty of time to talk 

since often all they want is an opportunity to have their side beard. J^'y "ot to put ' 
people on the defensive since this oftea-St^rves only to entrench them in their position, 

5. Make sure you know what the issue really is, A person might say don't thinly his plan 
will work*' when he really means "I think he's getting too much power around here." 
Identify other problems tied in with.ir; then try to get those involved to (leal with them 
one at a time. 

6. Encourage conflicting partie, to state others* position. Carl Rogers said: **You are never 
ready to argue with someone until you are able to state his position to hiji satisfaction." 

7. Avoid being in a hurry to reach solutions to difficult problems. It is often better to post- 
pone a decision than to make a rash uninformed one. 

8. A decision that splits the group down the middle may be worse than no decision at all. 
Avoid*the eithcr-or proposition. Try to find an ^^integrative** decision that includes as 
much as possible the expectations of both contenders, 

9. Don't overlook the possibility of mediation by an outside, disinterested, but knowledge- 
able person, 

■ ^3 

10., Don*t try to reach a decision when anger rs^evident -either your own anger or that of 
others. Whan feelings run high, summarize, clarify the issues, take a break, tell a story, 
or recess the meeting* 

.1 L Make sure the group has all the information it needs before deciding, 

j 2. In dealing with a conflict, keep reviewing areas of agreement. Stress agreement. There 
' are usually large areas of agreement in any conflict that are ignored in preoccupation 
with smaUefarens of disagreement. Keep trying to extend^areas of agreement rather 
than belaboring disagreement, although the disagreement must be clearly defined and 
understood also. 
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13. Small groups are Usually better than large groups for readiing tough decisions, but avoid 
triads. 

14. Trv to disassociate ideas from personalities. Don't say "Mr. Smith has argued that .** 
but rather say '^WeiiSve said that ... ' 

i 5. EstaWish grievance procedures andajj^^hem when necessary. 

16. Satiiifaction-of the affected people with the decision is more important than getting your 
own wav. . * 

. 17. George Bernard Shaw said: *The supreme test of a man's breeding is how well he behaves 
in atiuarrel."' The supreme test of an administrator may be how well he handles conflict. 

A Decision^Making Checklist ^ 

The following checklist may serve as a helpful guide to making the decision process an organized 
and cogntMve procedure. 

BEFORE THE DECISION 
Is there re>illy a problem? 
Is the problem clearly dcfmcd? 

Are other problems tied in with it? Can they be factored out? 

What kind of problem is it? Policy? Executive? Intermediary? Appelate? Creative? 

Human Relations? Technical? Conceptual? Personal? Organizatit>nal? 

Is it one in which I should take action? 

^ : Who should decide? 

. If it is me, am I willing to accept responsibility for the decision? 

If I contemplate ''passing the buck/' do I have justifiable reason? 
What values are involved? 

What do 1 wish to accomplish through the decision? 
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Arc all Mcicssary tacts at hanil and {)rv>pcrly vcriticd? 



Is tlu' !tonim*nt \\\\d\ ti/ »i div ision? ^ 
Have all possiKlc alternative cuurscs ot* action been caivtullv. wcii;lu'J"r 

a 

Which cDursc i)t action i^ inost intei;rativc\ least coercive, nr coniproniisin^^ 



An EK rHE DECISION 

Has tlie decision been c<unnuniicated clearly to all essential persons? 

Have I provided for iinpiwnientation and follow up of the d^'cision? 

Have 1 arranged for feedback, review, and evaluation of the decision? 

Have I established a proces.^ policy, set of criteria, etc., that can serve nie itiMnakiuj: 
other deci.sionsr That is, what have 1 learned from this decision that will h- lp nie in 
future decisions? 



REVIEW 

K The function of adtnitiistorinij the decision inakiui; process tna\ be viewed as both the essence 
and the genius ot ailniitiistratioti. 

2* It^s nor the functicin of the administrator to make all important ili-cisions. but rather to create 
the environuKMit and the procedures which will permit the best possible decisions to xMuerge 

frou) the total organi/atio/i. ' ^ 

■a 

3. Decision^ in olucarif»nal adnmiistration should harnuHii/e as inuch as possible with ilu' values 
indigctious to a free society and the purposes ot an educational ^system therein. 

\ 

4. The preeminent, consideration in reaching decisi(>ns in, educatit^naradniinistration is the best 
interests of the clientele to be served. • ^ . 

<^ 

5. - The effective administrator refuses to ba^ k up subordinates n» defeience U\ outsiilers only when 

* he has verv siibstantiid reasons. . . 

Adn.umsttarots max m j>torect themselves ttoiu a » -"n tl pi cm. < up iti. -m u I • t"»i*diai\ 

d»*ijsic)iiN .it t!u' t*\p*Mr.r of .>pp'*n »tt- .»ul niMir t»«.; -- J '!L ^■(|..^..tlv 



7. A,dministrators may need to protect themselves from a natural preoccupation with technical 
and human relations problems at the expense of conceptual problems. The latter may often 

. be more fruitfu l, in the lung ri^n. 

8. . There is an emerging theory and science of decision-making which helps to illuminate the 

problem-solvin J process and to yield more rational and effective decision-making behavior. 

The agency head should provide the leadership for establishing a mechanism in the organiza- 
tion which will allow for a dynamic process of problem-solving and which will produce sound deci- 
sion. Included .in such a mechanism must be the following provisions: 

I. Proct^durcs fur the collection and processing of relevant data about the problem under 
studv. c . ■ , ' 

Procedures, which include those involved in the decision and those affected by the deci- 
sion, in the decision-making process. 

3. Procedures for holding the decision-makers accountable for their actions. 



\ . 

\ 



'For Phrther Study 



We have discussed in a limited way the techniques for administrative deci.sion-making. If you 
wish to study this topic further, the following sources may be helpful. 

Alkin. M. C. "The Use of Quantitative Methods as an Aid to Decision-Making in Educational Admin- 
istration." Paper presented at the annual conferenc. of the American Educational Research 
Association. Los Angeles. California. Center for the Study of Evaluation of Instructional Pro- 
grams. 1969. , . . • . . " . 

Anonymous. Deciiion-Makin<i aud American Values in School Administration. New York: Bureau 
of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia University, 1954. 

National Education Association. Croup bevelopment. Washington, D.C.: National 



Education Association, 196 V. 

Campbell. Roald F.; Corbally, John E.; and Ramseyer, John A. introduction to Educational Admin- 
istration. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1962. 

Campbell, Roald F., an<^ Wayson, William W. "Decision-Making in the Elementary Principalship." 
The Sational Elementary Ihincipal Vdl. 41 (January 1962). pp. 17-22. 

r 

Cvert. R. M»yUill. W. R.; and March. J. G. "The-Roiw* of Expectations in Business Decision-Making." 
Administrative Science Quarterly, \/o\. lis 



Gold. B; K. ''Quantitative Methods- for Administrative Decision-Making in Juiiior CoIIc^es/> Un- 
published Ed.D. dissertation. University of Olifornia, Graduate School of Educatiolf; 1 966. 

■ ^ i /• • 

Griffiths, Oaniel Hiimun RL'latiom in School Aiimmisttation. Slew York: Appleton-Century- 

Crofts, Inc., 1956. 

♦ 

"The Nature and Meaning of Theory." in Hehuvioriil Sendee umi luiiicatiotuil Ad- 

• ministration. Sixty-third Yearbook 'of the National Society for the SK^dy of Education. Part^ 
1, 2. Chicago: The University ot Chicago Press. 1964. 

Hemphill, John K.; Griffiths, Daniel E.; and Frederiksen, Norman. Administrative Performance • 
and Personality. New York: Bureau of Publicatit)ns, Teachers College. Columbia University. 
1962. 

Hitch, C. J. "Analysis for Air Force Decisions." In Analysis of Military Decisions, edited by E. S. 
Quade. Chicago: Rand McNally, 1964. 

Lindsav. F. A.. Sew Techniques for Management Decision-Makinf^. New York: McGraw-Hill. Inc.. 
1963. 

Magec. John F. "Decision Trees for Decision-Making." Hansard Business Review, Vol. 42 (July - 
August, 1964). 

Newsome. George L.. and Gentry, Harold W. "Values and Educational Decisions." The Sational 
lilementary Principal, Vol. 42 (November. 1962), pp. 24 29. 

Pfciffer, John. '"Decision-Makjng in Action." In Sew Look at Education: Systems Analysis in 
our Schools and Collej^es. 1 968. 

Rappaport. Donald A. "New Approaches in Public Administration." The Price- Water- House, Review, 
winter, 1967. , ' 

Salvcson, M. E. "An Analysis of Decisions." Management- Service, Vol. 4, 1958. 

Siegal, S.. and Goldstein. A. D. "Decision-Making Behavior in a Free Choice Uncertain Outcome 
Situaition." Journal of Hxperimental Psychology, Vol, 57, 1959. 

Simon. Herbert 'A. Administrative Behavior: A Study of Decision-Making Processes In Administra- 
tive Organization. New York; MacMillan Co., 1957. 

• ' ■ \ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

* Itte Sew Science of Management Decision, New York: Harper and Bros.; 1 960. 

"Theories of Decision-Making in Economics and Behavioral Science." American 
JU unomic Reviews, Vol. 49, 1959. 



Thomas, J. A. "Educational I)ecNK)n-'Making i>nci the School Budget." AJininistnitor^ S'otvhool' 
! No. 4, 1%3. 

^Thrall, R, W,; Coombs, C. H.: and l/ivis. K.-U.. eds. Ihrimm l>rocis.<cx. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, 1954. „ 

Wasserman. P.. and Silancler.'F. S., DKcmon-WaVxn^: An Annotawd iiihlionrapliy. Ithaca. New York: 
Cornell .University Press. 1958. 
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State Program Planning 
via Performance-Basecl Objectives 

By DarrcU I . Parks f 



The foremost challenge confronting vocational education in the seventies is to max- 
imize its productivity- To this end, an educational management structure must be fash- \. 
ioned that will make education and training more meaningful, more rewarding, moi^e 
available, more relevant, and more productive in terms of human resources and financial 
investment. 

Most professional educators would not quarrel with the preceding statement. The general 
public's hue and cry for more accountability and an increased pleasure of confidynce on the part of 
the educational institution at all levels have made educators sensitive to providing a more effective 
and responsible delivjery mechanism. 

• Thus, the point in question is not "What should education be about?'' but one of **How should 
education go about it?'' That is* what management tool or technique should be employed to bring 
about the desired change? " ' 

At a time when a more sophisticated concept of educational management and decision-making 
is coming of age, a systems approach fo such managemei^ and decision-making processes, centeriJig 
around performance^based objectives, is rapidly gainmg impetus. It is to this systems approach as it 
relates to state program planning in vocational education that the remainder of this paper will address 
itself. 

\ ■ ' . .. - 

\ A Rationale For Performance-Based Objectives 

in State Program Planning 

Although the concept of performance-based objectives is not necessarily new in the business 
and industrial management arenas, its application in educational planning is relatively untested. In 
the context of this presentation, let it suffice to define a performance-based objective as follows: 
A statement that precisc^v indicates what is to happen and to what extent it is to happen within a 
specified time frame. 



'Darrell L. Parks is the admhiistrative specialist inzinstructiOPtal program managemeptt. Great 
C^uks Joint Vocational School District. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
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Applying such a definition to state educational program planniiig endeavors can and docs facil- 
itate the planning process and (^tters.4i mechanism for further decision-making tasks. 

Special emphasis, however, should be directed to the point that, within the context of this 
paper, a performanccd-based objective approach to educational management is: 

1. An over simplification of a management concept in its purest form 

2. A positive approach to management, focusing upon organizational objectives aimed^ ^ 
clarifying organizational structure and superior-subordinate relationships 

'•3. Oriented toward operational management rather than. control management, although 

certain internal control benefits are enjoyed from the operational management dimension. 

Essentiallv, a planning process built upon performance-based objectives otfers the following 
advantages: , 

1. It pyQviJes specific direction with regards to ivhat the state educational ageucy is about 
conceruiug its program management and responsibilities. For example, a properly stated 
performance-based objective that indicates that fifty new vocationally oriented auto 
mechanics programs will be implemented across the state during the 1973-1974 school 
year forces a management agency to address itself to specific ways and means to bring 
about such an outcome. Activities that cannot be directly related to the stated objectives 
miist be seiiously questioned as to their legitimacy. Thus, such an approach to planning 
forces those who are doing the planning to think and act from a standpoint of productivity. 

2. It incorporates a philosophy of participatory management. In the process of identifying 
and 'stating performance-based objectives, careful and analytical thinking from numerous 
sources is' paramount. Without the involvement and assistance of those who are charged 
with the responsibility of accomplishing such objectives, such a process is doomed to 
failure^. Performance-based objectives must be rei^listically stated and universally accepted 
on the\part of the management staff if they are to be met. Such can only be assured 
througl^ ijhe invplvcment of those to whom the objectives relate. ^ 

. ' \ |' ' \^ 

* 3. It facilitates budgeting and priority ranking processes. As mentioned previously, the con- 
cise and \ime-referenccd-statetiient of anticipated outcomes aides in detemjining the appro- 
priate anifi necessary activities for bringing about such desired change. Once such activities 
arc idcncified* it becomes a mechanical process to cost out such activities and match those 
costs with 'available or anticipated budget allotments. In the event of limited financial 
resources* a rank ordering of objectives can be made with regard to importance aifd/or 
preference, thus providing valuable insight concerning budget management decisions. 

" 4. It offers[a mechanism for matching job requirements with personnel talents and interests. 
The idei^tification of specifically designed activities essential for attaining the objectives 
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set forth previously will give rise to position guides or job descriptions for existing and/or 
anticipated st.iff personnel.-^Pursuant to the development of such position guides, it once 
ag.«in bceotnes .» somewhat tnechanical process of aligning existing staff talents and interests 
wiih the respective tasks. Such guides also provide the basis for the recruitment and selec- 
liotji of additional and replacement personnel.' 

5. It provhU'S the basic criteria for pro^^ram ami personnel appraisal. Perhaps one of the tore- 
most advantages of a performance-based objective planning concept is that it ft)rces the 
earlv and objective statement of success criteria. Such success criteria, qualitificd over 
time, provide the basis for an objective appraisal of program outcomes in terms of whether 
or not performance standards have been reahzed. Not only docs the concept lend itselt lo 
terminal appraisal, but it provides a benchmark against which periodic progress readings 
can be made. Furthermore, such a planning concept provides the foundation for apprais- 
inj> the effectiveness of staff personnel. Such appraisal should focus upon the extent to 
which objectives relate to the assigned tasks and responsibilities of each respective staff 
person. Thus, appraisal is based upon product rather than process criteria and affords 
optimum flexibility, innovativeness. and creativity on the part of staff personnel in achiev- 
ing the end result. It provides all parties conccrnyd with a decision-making and managerial 
job. 

6. It is applicable at atiy management level. Educational management employing the perfor- 
mance based objective planning concept may be applied at any managerial level within the 
management structure. Admittedly, it must be used advisedly when such a management 
technique must link up with other managerial styles but still, at levels where independent 
management decision-making occurs, such a system can stand alone and operate effectively. 

The Development of a Performance-Based Objective 
Planning and Management. System 

■ . \ ^ 

An iias been alluded to in numerous preceding stacenjcnts.xmanagcmcnt via performance-based 

objectives is a-svstcms approach to management. Not only doCs't^iis mean that such a system, when 

fully operative, tlows in a logical sequential fashit)n, but it also im'plks that in the process of adopting 

the system itself, there is a logically sequenced procedure. An illustration of such a procedure is 

shown in the following paradigm. v 

A closer scrutiny of this model suggests that the initial pinnt of departure >H^mplemcnting a 
performance-based objectives management concept is an objective and factual asscs^njent of imme- 
diate and anticipated needs to which the respective educational program must relate. SiK,h needs 
must be derived from a carefully designed and reliable data-gathering system and, furthermtm;, must 
be expressed in terms of actual numbers of individuals to be served within various population group- 
ings or age leyels. An expression of such needs should be substantiated from available facts and Infor- 
mation with respect to enrollment data, employment needs and patterns, program availability, and 
anv other demographic and/or ect)nomic information deemed appropriate. 
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The degree of accuracy with which such needs are determined is directly related to the ultimate 
success of a performanced-based management structure. Insufficient or inaccurate initial information 
will give rise to a management structure that must function, in large part, on intuition and subjectivity, 
which can only parallel a practice of managemeirt that has for too many years been an integral part 
of the educational process. 

Pursuant to the needs assessment phase, a statement of performance-based objectives becomes 
the next activity. As previously mentioned, such a Htatement of objectives must incorporate three 
essential components in order to be a valid statement; what is to be accomplished, to what extent 
the accomplishment is to be realized, and by what specific point in tim^ is such an a<"complishment 
to be tulfillcd. Input into the formulation of a statement of objectives should be solicited from each 
respective staff member and general concurrance regarding the final draft of such a statement is desir- j 
able. The statement of objectives is, in actuality, a statement of success criteim or performance | 
standards. Thus, such a statement should provide a basis for all ensuing activities in the initiation \ 
and adoption of a performance-based management structure. \ 

The remaining steps (three through seven as illustrated in the mode!) e'volve arouad the state- 
ment of objectives set forth in Step Two. Programs and activities should address themselves to the 
fulfillment of the stated objectives. If no relationship can be made between any given program or 
activity and one or more of the stated objectives, serious questions must be raised concerning such 
a program or activity*s legitimacy in the management structure and whether or not it should be 
retained. 

The modification or redesign of an organizational structure may be dictated by the programs 
and activities identified in Step Three. By making a task analysis of what needs to be done, the 
resultant product should be an organizational format that will enhance the efficient and effective 
realization of the desired outcomes. Again, let it be emphasized that any organizational format, 
regardless of its design, must be oriented to productivity and not process in a performance-based 
management structure. The determination of an acceptable organizational structure also provides 
impetus for the development of individual professional and paraprofessional position guides and 
job d^||||iptions. 

The Jinplementation process. Step Five, is included as a means of providing the direction for 
flowing tffe performance-based management structure into a currently operating management system/' 
Such a changeover may require additional personnel, modified physical facilities, equipment, and 
supportive services, all important budgetary considerations. * 

Costing out the implementation process provides a financial perspective of the entire concept 
and gives rise to one of two budget management alternatives: 

1. If the cost of implementing such a management program appreciably exceeds current 
budget allotments, a sound basis has been established that for X number of additional 
dollars certain outcomes, as set forth iii the statement of objectives, cah be anticipated. 
Thus, the budget management and control agency is placed in a position of having to decide 
whether or not it desires to purchase additional tangible program' benefits^- ' . 



2. If aaditiunal funding is not forthcoming to conipcnsatc for estimated budget deticits 

resuhing from the costing-out of the implementation process, once again a sound basis has \ 
been established to rank order the program objectives in terms of mo' t important to least ^ 
important and merely defer the commitment of financial resources to the realization of 
objectives at the bottom of the scale. Such a management maneuver assures a concentration 
of fmancial resources that will make a significa.'.t impact upon societal and . conomic needs 
through 'the realization of those objec.tives given top priority. 

If, in the output measuremcnt 'dimension of the perk- tnance-based management concept, con- 
clusive evidence can be shown that actual outcomes were equal to or exceeded stated objectives, the 
true vaiue'of such a management con :ept gains >ignificance. Such results U-nd to reduce credibility ^ 
-gaps and increase levels of confidence on the part of educational managers regarding their ability to 
produce. 

Convcrselv. if the stated objectives were not fully realized, evidence should readily indicate why 
they were not realized and further analysis might dictate corrective measures that should be enacted. 

Summary and Conclusions 

A management structure built upon performance-based objectives offers educational mana^^ers 
a potent vehicle to affect change. It is built upon the concept of productivity and. if properly ^nd 
consistently administered, it can positively enhance both the efficiency and effectiveness of an edu- 
cational entity. 

In state program planning the adoption of a management process founded upon performance- 
based objectives provides educational managers many distinct advantages. 

1 . Such a process places the educational manager in a truly leadership role in that Ite is 
plotting a course of action based upon carefully defin^d and documented societal and 
economic needs. . " 

2. It provides a mechanism for seeking, obtaining, and justifying budget appropriations 
/because budget control agencies can readily see what their investment is buying? If a 

^ .stated need is not met due to inadequate funding levels, then the fault is not that of the 

educational component but becomes a state finance agency concern. A performancc- 
' basjrd management concept is an offensive rather than a defensive management tool. 

3. It provides a means for optimizing staff talents and abilities. 

4. It offers a built-in mechanism for periodically appraising the program effectiveness as a 
. whole and/or any specific part thereof. 

5. It demands-commitment in that an agency has, in essence, contracted with "John Q. Public' 
• regarding what it will deliver within an expressed time frame. 



•> * 

In employing such a manageniem tool as the performance-based objectives concept, certain 
essential ingredients must be assured. 

Such an approach to management, if it is to be attempted, should enjoy the support of the total 
staff, especially the top decision-maker, if such a management concept enjoys less than the most 
enthusiastic support of the chief administrator, the chances of the concept being successful are 
minimal. 

Another essential ingredient is a commitment of the necessary time-and resource to bring 
about such a management concept. A performatuie-based management system doesn't just happen; 
it takes a lot of tinw and hard work on the part o^every individual involved. An important point 
to emphasize, however, is that it takes an initial investment of time to save time. 

Finally, there is no short-cut to adopting a performance-based management concept. A consult- 
ant agency cannot do it effectively for another agency, a university grant or contract cannot accom- 
plish it, nor can a specialist on a staff be expected to fulfill such an assignment alone. Each respective 
staff member must experience the discouragement and frustration that normally ^accompanies the 
adoption of such a concept. Ultimately, however, such discouragement and frustration should lead 
to a^more totally informed and deeply committed staff with regards to the realization of the goals 
•thev have set forth. 

Management by performance-based objectives is a tool which, jf properly employed, could move 
educational management at all existing levels into new dimensions (j;f leadership and respectability 
through the assurance that it is systematically addressing the immediate arid critical needs of society, 
which will eventually enhance the welfare of mankind. 
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Developing Performance-Based Objectives 

' By Orlando C. Behling* 



Let us begin by looking broadly at the things you as an administrator can manipulate as you 
attempt to improve the vocatioujil education effort in your state. If you are dissatisfied with the 
pertormance of a part of the organization you supervise, one possible area in which the search for 
solutions to thw problem can be begun is that of teclmology. You may ask yourself, *Ms there any 
piece ot equipment -a computer, a typewriter, a car. microfilnu or you-iiame-it that could solve the 
problem fur me?'' So far as western society is concerned, our most frequent response to any social 
or organizational problem is to assume that technological innovation is the key to solving it. 

A second possible source of solutions to the problems of performance in your agencies lies in 
r!ie area oi strnctitre, !f this leadership development seminar does nothing else, it will have made a 
contribution ^o the quality <^f vocational education if ic alerts you to the possibihty of structural 
difficulties within Vour organiz^ation and leads you to ask questions such as. **ls the problem in 
instructional services due to failure on mv part to provide clear communication channels or to pro- 
vide the supervisor of instructional services with the kind of authority he needs to do his job prop- 
erly?*^ Again, I cannot downgrade the importance i.f structure as i* possible source of solutions^ to / 
problems of agency performance, if for no other reason than the fact th^t 1 have seen structural solu- 
tions work in nuiperous ongoing Organizations. t 

Fmallv, we come to the area of people as potential sources of solutions to performance prob- 
lems. We may look at the individuals who make up our organizaticji;iis and ask, **Can we handle this 
problem by replacing particular individuals or groups with others or by changing their behavior 
through education, training, or other techniques?** It is with this third area that we are primarily 
concerned today, not because we feel the others are unimportant, bu^ because it is a topic area in 
whicfi I have some expertise and one that was assigned to me for the pjfogram. Let*s begin our dis- ^ 
cussion by lool^ing at possible sources of individual performance problems in much the same way we 
looked at organizational performance problems. The framework we'll use is one d^jveloped by Porter 
and Lawler (1964) as part of a broader analysis of individual performance. Though the entire model 
has some problems of rts own, the segment we are using here is a useful tool for taking apart prob- 
kms of individual performance. ^ . . ^ ^ ... 

If an individual employee in your agency is not performing well, one.source of the problem 
could be his lack of the traits or abilities necessary to perform well in his assignment. All of us at 
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orte time or another have seen organizational grohlenis created by niisinatches of people and jobs. 
Th^' assignment of indiviiluals to posit'ions for which they lack the necessary skill or personal makeup 
cim create major problems for urgani/ations. They can be solved in three different ways: I by 
changing the individual so he better meets the requirements of the job a task that ranges from the 
simple to the impossible. (2) by changing the job so it-better fits the mix of abilities and personal 
characteristics of the incumbent! or (3) by replacing the individual with someone who better tits 
the position acquirements, something that is easier to do in some organizations than in others. 

Problems of individual performance may also stem from lack iyi' effort t>n the part of the indi- 
vidual employee. All of us are familiar with the underachiever syndrome among employees as well 
as among schot)l chil^lren-the individual who has all the potential he needs, but somehow puts forth 
unlv the minimum amount of efft)rt. Here the solution to the problem lies in the nebulous area that 
we call "employee motivation." a topic we will discuss in a bit more detail iu a few moments. 

Finally, we have the possibility that poor individual performance ;iiay stem trom neither lack 
of traits and abilities neces.safV for the position nor substandard effort. It may be that the individ- 
ual'? role peraptiou-Wis understanding of what is^xpl'cted of him is incorrect: that is. he does not 
see his duties the same way his boss does. He can do the job and he is trying hard, but his priorities 
are wrong. In such cases, we'normally start thinking about job descriptions, indoctrination programs, 
and cf^Hnmunicatioii programs as ways of-dealing with the problem. , 

Thus far, then, we have established that effective individual performance requires three things: 
( 1 • appropriate traits and abilities, (2) effort, and (3) accurate role perceptions. At this point it is 
helpful in our task of understanding how to deal with employee performance problems to^lay out 
the approaches commonly used by administrators in dealing with them. Given the time limits we're 
operating under. I'll be able to treat only the extremes of the total ra^gc of approaches tt) such prob- 
lems. Thus Approach A and Approach R are really more caricatures than actual ways in which admin 
istrators deal with problems of individual performance. 

« 

Approach A flows from a stream of thought that has pretty well dominated teaching about 
individi-.al employee performance since the beginning of the study of management as an independent 
field. Those who follow this way of handling employee performance problems seem to de'al with 
each o£ithe areas we have discussed abilities'and traits, effort and role perceptions-in a consistent 
wayC Their "knee'^jerk" response to problems of traits and abilities is to look for improved selection 
techniques or to institute various forms of formal training programs. Thus, we would expect to see 
a state director of vocational education conccmt^d with poor pcrforinance on the part of his office 
staff to institute classes in clerical skills, office procedures, and the like and to call upon thc»state 
department of personnel forintprovcd selectitin 'procedures and higher standards in screening appli- 
cants'. If the problem were limited to a few individuals, he might begin steps to terminate their 
employment or to get them transferred, a process we refer to as "rotation of the rejects." 
... ' ^ 

Typically, followers of this approach deal with problems of low effort through what have been 
called extrinsic Tactors. These are things such as pay. promotions, special privi eges. and awards 
that are related to. but are not actually part of. the individual's work itself. Problems of role 
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perception arc dealt with through formal job or position descriptions which list- in detail the activi- 
ties the employee is expected to pertornu " 

Followers of Approach B. on the other hand, have their own set ofmore or less automatic 
responses to problems of employee pertormance seen as steinniing troni the various sources* The 
problems of traits and abilities are dealt with in much the same manner as under Approach A, with 
one major excepticm. Advocates of Approach B normally place tar less emphasis on formal training 
programs than do their Approach A ci>unterparts» instead, they place far greater weight on informal 
coaching bv the emplovee's superior. Fi)rmal. programs are often scvn by these individuals as irrele- 
vant to the dav-to-dav. problems of the organization. FrequentK, the individuals sent ti> formal pro- 
grams by the advocates of this approach- are those he can spare, rather than those who, from an 
objective point of view, have the greatesc need for it* 

Lack of cfYort is seen as stemming forthc most part not from poor use of extrinsic factors, but 
from the failure to build imriu.<ic sources of satisfaction interesting work, challenge, achievement, 
i)pportunities CO cam recognition and the like -into the individual employee's job itself* The admin- 
istrator deaJs witii problems not primarily through pay and the like, but through job redesign aimed \ 
at providing the emplovee with a meaningful, interesting, challcngingjxSli. Performance problems \ 
coming from poi)r role perceptio?*?^ are typically handled not through listing of activities to be per- 
formed m pt)sition descriptions, but rather through a process of mutual goal-setting in which em- , 
plovee and boss jointly establish priorities, targets, and deadlines. The ii.idividual learns what is 
expected of him indirci^tly through this process, rather than* by having his superior's expectations 
spelled out for him in a position description." 

The evidence is certainly not all in regarding the relative effectiveness of these two approaches. 
A great deal more research needs to be done before 1 can stand up in trn>it ot you or any other group 
t>i administrators and sav. '*This approach is thv answer to problems of employee performance." 
Yet, if I, were a betting man, Pd have to put my money on Approach B. The results of the/ studies 
performed thus far, limited as they are, point in that direction. As f:arroll and Tos\ point out. 

We have • . • evaluated the research :*elevant to certain aspects of (Approach B), such as 
goaKsetting, feedback on performance, anrf*participation. This research supports the idea 
that (Approach B) should result in higher levels of performance than those of management 
approaches that do not involve the establishment of fHTformance goals, the provision of 
feedback relevant to performance as it relates to^such goals, and subordinate participation 
in the'sclting of such goals, (Carroll and Tosi, 1073, p. 16) 

Further. Approach B makes considerable Vonceptual sense as welK So far as the improvement of 
traits and abilities arc concerned, the day-to-day guidance of the.boss should provide more directly^ 
relevant information for the employee than formally developed classroom procedures. Similarly, 
there is little question th.u intri»isic sources of motivation are more potent than their extrinsic 
counterparts, if for no other rea:<)n ihan the fact that civil service regulatiouv.md union cr)ntracts 
severlv constrain use of extrinsic factors as means of increasing emplovee ettort. Similarly, there is 
little question rliat the setting of specific concri?te goals with firm deadlines for their accomplislimmt 
can clarify an enipl()yei*"sTott' perception far more complerely .nuj dearly than can the va^ue listing 



of generalities that the tvpical positipn description contains. The mutual goal-sctting process advo- 
cated in Approach B also makes considerable sense, because it provides both a sense of personal 
conuuittment to tiie goals on the part of the subordinate and also is frequently interpreted as a com- 
pliment, reflecting favorably on the respect in which the employee is held by his boss. 

Yet, despite the evidence in support ot il.is type of approach to problems of employee perfor- 
mance, there is considerable difficulty on the part of many administrators in making the system work 
as well as they wxmld like. There are several reasons for this, but in my mind one stands out. Admin- 
istrators find it difficult to open the direct communication with their subordinates which is necessary 
for the effective operation of such a program. Specifically, they fall into three traps: 

• » - 

1. They tend to talk primarily in terms of individual traits or characteri'stics such as r.-liability, 
trustworthinesii, cooperativeness and the like. These terms, when' used in a critical manner, 
afc almost certain tc^ generate defensive reactions that hamper communication. Discussion 
should be organized about behaviors, rather thanVaits, 

2. Thev t»^nd to get involved in long-winded debates with the subordinate over what he has 
or has not done" in the past. The administrator should use the past performance of the 

. employee'as a springboard for discussion of the /i<n<r<'. The effective administrator does . 
"not waste time on discussions of the past. What is done is done and cannot be changed. 
Only the future is subject to management control. 

3. They often take the position of judge, telling'the intVividual employee their ^-rdici about 
his performance, a process which also generates defensive reactions and c^fefcoff free 
discussio;!. Thw- superior .should take a prohlctyisolviui^ attitude, rather thai^^cting as 
judge. 

Taken together, performance-based objectives provide a major advance over more traditional 
methods of dealing with employee performance problems. They provide a means through which an 
individual adminiurator can more directly and ef|;ectively influence the performance of hi^ subordi- 
nates. ' ' 
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Critics of American education often appear to believe that the educational j^ysteni possesses 
modest aspirations and even more modest achievenients, Tfcis may be ail unjust viewpoint, but it 
serves to point*up the fact that the ^xiucational system has been {Provided with ineftOctual devices 
•f6r' planning activities ai*d reporting accomphshmerics to the public. The problem is compounded 
bv a lack of consensus as to' what constitutes educational output. With uncertainty surrounditig 
educatiiMial productive schools have suffered because of problems in designing their programs, 
assessing thdr perfyrmance. ai^ d'eveloping suitable allocative strategies (or means to determine 
how best ttAxtilize li^iited^man and non-human resources in the learning process!. 



^ ' What is jacking is a general framework for educational planning that is apprupriaK' tor educa- 
tional agencies. Planning is formulating a system-wide philosophy, general goals, and objectives: 
organizing relevant data and determining personnel and spacv and material requirements; examini4ig 
alternayve procedures and establishing priorities: providing for commuilicaticms and intorniation 
retrieval for the system: analyzing financial resources; evaluating how well objectives are being met: 
bokinglto the .future and reviewin^^ fhe system continuajfy to ensure that objective^ are being retor- 
muLtcd anif that the system is dynamic and Innovative rather than static a»^d rigid. It properly con- 
ducted, systematic planning can provide educators with a nu)re complete basis tor rational choice. 
It is a way of attempting to control the future instead of merely reacting to it.' 

' i- V •■ ■ • ■ ; 

I 

^ - • The Management Procefis , . ' . 

In his book, Planning and Control Systems: invnework for Analysis, Robert Anthony views 
the manage^l^t process as occurring at essentially thre/ levels of the organization. His definition ot 
these levels is accomplished by^ating the general type of manugemcnt process that occurs there, to 
wit: strategic planning, management controK^and operational control.- 
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Strategic planning is defined as "the process of deciding on objectives of the organization, on 
changes in the objectives and the policies that are to govern the acquisition, use and disposition of 
resources." This process is obviously and necessarily accomplished at the highest levels within the 
oi^anizatiun. 

Management contrbl is defined as "the process by which managers assure that resources are* 
obtained and used efficiently and effectively in accomplishment of the organizational objectives." 
Operational control is "the process of assuring that specific tasks are carried out effectively and 
efficie itlv." ^ . \ 

Every organization, formal or informal, by its own nature of being an organization, will have 
ohiectivei^. It is essential, especially to formal organfzations in education that these objectives be 
firmly established, clearly defined, attainable, and communicated throughout the organization. This 
is not to say that objectives cannot change, but that they must not be vague, indefinable, or uncom- 
municated. This becomes the first step in the management process, establishing objectives. This 
establishment has the effect ofproviding a framiework in which all management action takes plaice. 
It channels planning and is indeed a prerequisite. The decision-making process cannot effectively 
operate unless n is oriented toward objectives. 

Objectives ire not, however, peculiar only to the organization as a whole. There are several 
types and levels of objectives. Long-range objectives are. in effect, a statement of where the organ- 
ization is going, or intends to go. In a means-ends situation, they are the ends. If long-range objec- 
tives are the ends, then short-range objectives are the means, the way in which long-range objectives 
are intended to be met. It follows, therefore, that short-range objectives must support long-range 
objcccives. 

Objective breakdown results in a so-called hierarchy of objectives. Once organizational objec- 
tives are established, they can be broken into more operable segments and assigned to sub-units of 
the organization. This !> eakdown process can be carried out to the lowest level of the organization, 
the individual. The obvious advantages of this breakdown are to give each sub-unit or individual a 
definite goal to work toward- Also, it facilitates greatly the control process by providing a frame- 
work for progress analysis. 

As stated previously, objectives provide a framework for planning. Logically, then, planning 
is the nev ' step in th^ management process. Planning, once again,-is defined as essentially' a process 
by which future co.-. ^ s of action arc defined, evaluated, and selected 'vith reference to organizational 
objectives. As objectivk provide a framework for planning, so does planning provide a framework 
for contlrol. 

As tijere ii a hierarchy of objectives, so also must there be a hierarchy of plans. Planning must 
pervade all levels of the organization, becoming increasingly more detailed toward the lower manage- 
ment levels. The progress of the organization will increase greatly as more individuals fpam all levels 
of the organization become involved in the planning and decision-making process. It seems only 
natural to state that an individual will become more involved and interested in that in which he has 
taken part in developing. 
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The ne>/t step in the management process is f.chedulhtg, wliich isi essentially "putting the plan 
on a calendar." Current planning and control systems such as PERT and CPIVl emphasize the condi- 
tion of a plan, that is, the network, witj^out reference to a schedule. It is only after the completion 
of the network''rhat a sclvedule of start and completion dates is developed. This does not mean that 
time is not applicable to plan deveU)pment. As a plan is divided into its constitutent parts, time 
eitimatei (duration estimates) are made for each, but start and completion date^ are not set. The 
purposc'behind this technique is to avoid biasing time estimates in favor of caWndar dates. Once 
schedules are. esjtablihhcd and implemented, they become an extension of the^lan for purposes ot 
control. ', * / . 

Several factors combine to influence scheduling, a few of which will bi' mentioned here. The 
availability of resources is probably the single most important factor. Resources in this context 
include personnel, both quantity and qualify (technical ability), money, facilities (to include make- 
or-buv situations), and time. Time becom'es increasingly important when plans have aw assigmxi 
completion date. An important point in this situation is to maintain independence between time 
estimates and stheduled (assigned) completion dates. Time estimates should be made and then 
assigned dates ipplivd. At this point, if it is seen that the time estimated will result in a time overrun, 
replanning must be done. But this has l^opefully avoided biasing time estimates in favt)r of assigned 
dates. i ;• • 

Other fa-tors influencing scheduling are the desire for efficient utilization of personnel and 
facilities; that is. reducing idle time aiJd evaluating time estimates n^'de by other personnel to account 
for tendencies to either ""pad" estimajes or to overestimate abilities, 

i .: ' 

Oiw a plan is flnali/ed and impl|emented. management needs some method ft)r determining it 
progress is as planned. Tu be effectivit, this control process^ must lie flexible and dyn.Imic. A plan ^ 
seldom remains unchanged throughout its implementation. As it changes, the control process must 
adapt to It. Cqmpletion of the contro\ process leads back to the flrst step in the cycle and sets the 
stage for another journey tlirough it.-^ 

Systems Approach 

The study of organizational activitiesVuch as planning, controlling and evaluating may be called 
systems analysis, The term systems analysisi has a great number of definitions and should be used 
carefully.*!! t is part of rhe new generation oft interrelated manlagemenrprocedures that seek to 
enhance organizational rationality. In educa\ion. a system mjiy be defined as "^the sum total of . 
separate parts working independen?fv and in i\iteraction to a^.hievc previously specified objectives." ; 

-"^Bill Loebei and Desmond L. Cook. 77/t" \huagemeutJ'rocc.<s. Operation PEP: A Statewide 
Project to Prepari Educational Planners for California, 196H, pp. 1-6. 

•*I)otiald R. Miller, A Syatctn Approach for)iolvmj( Hlincational /Voi>/<'m.«, Operation PEP: A 
Statewide Project to Prepare Educational Planneri for California, 1967, p. }>, 
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Th\ systems approach is a methodological appn>ach to decision making and is generally de- 
scribed bv the tcrn^ systeu) analysis, generalized and logical process for identifying and breaking 
down, into as many caretully distinguishable parts as possible, the structure, parts and interactions 
ot a system/*^ 

r 

'''^ K Where are we going and how do we know when we have arrived? 

. 2, What are the things that will keep us from where we are going and how do we eliminate 
them? . 

3. What are the major milestones along the way to where we are going? 

4. What are the ^'things'' chat nlust be done to get to each milestone? 

5. of what specific tasks are the ''things'' composed? 

6. What are the possible ways of getting the ''things'' done? 

In the educator's language these questions may be proposed as the steps in educational system 



analysis. 




K 


Determine mission objectives and performance requirements. 




Determine and reconcile constraints^ 




DetL'vmine mission profile. 


4. 


Perform functional analysis. 


5- 


Perform task analysis. 




Perform methods-means analvsis. 



In summary, system analysis should yield, in precise fortn, a collection of data that tells us what 
is to be done, in what order it must be done, what the feasible performance requirements at eadi 
level are, and what possible ways there are to get the mission performed.^ 



^Roger A. Kaufman and Robert E. Corrigan. The Key Steps and Tools of System Analysis as 
Applied to I:Jncatiou. Operation PEP: A Statewide Project,to Prepare Educational Planners for 
California, 1967, pp. 44-45. 
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System Analysis Steps 
System analysis, in educatii)n, can be reduced to four basic tasks consisting of : 

1. Mission analysis * . 

2. Functional analysis * , 

3. 1askanalv;;is 

4. Method means analysis . ■ 

Mission analysis consists of defining the overall mission objective and determining mission per- 
formance rot^airements, ccmstraints, and profile. The purpose of mission analysis is to define and 
express in concise, explicit, measurable terms the tangible end product to be produced, defining: 

1 . Product specifications representing terminal success of the mission objective 

2. Performance restrictions t>r limits representing the operational tolerances measuring 
acceptable final achievement 

3. Performance characteristics and restrictions 

System analysis should not only assist in deriving a concise, operationally stated mission objec- 
tive and specific performance requirements. It should also determine the "hurdles" that make the 
production of the end product infeasible. As. such, a primary requirement for the system analyst 
will bo to identify constraints that can jeopardize the achievement of the mission objective. 

Functional analysis shows whar must be done in the order that it must be done. Each top-level 
function mav be analyzed "into constituent lower-level functions and, as the analysis moves 4own, 
the problems and functions are defined and identified in greater and greater detail. Each^analysis 
step results in the determination of additional performance requirements for that level, allowing the 
identification of additional constraints for that level. Thus, at each level functions are identified and 
analyzed and each function's performance requirements and contraints are identified. The resulting 
data is used to determine lower order functions. 

Functions are collections of "things" to be done to meet a performance requirement. The 
analysis continues until all are identified for complete problem definition. This?"vertical" analysis 
continues until further analysis starts to yield units (called tasks) of performance. Task analysis ' 
identifies the units of performance for each function which, when sequenced in the order in which 
they occur, will "add-up" to the functions that they constitute. 

Method-means analysis identifies the'total array of methods and means, for meeting the perfor- 
mance requirenjents at successive levels of analysis for each a'nd all functions and ti^sks. It determines 
for each performance requirenu-nts or family of performance requirements: 



\y what is available. 

.•> . -. ■ . • v 

2. . .What arc the advantages. . \^ . 

3. What are the disadvantages. 

... \ 

M^^d-rtieans analysis provides data to bemused in determining the filial methods-means deci- 
sions during system synthesis. Upon completion of the total checking between the steps of mission 
analysis, functional analysis, and task analysis, the method-means data bank will contain all of the 
method-means that could meet the total array of performance requirements ^t each and every level 
of the system analysis. ^^^^ 
* J* 

In summary, system analysis may be used at each step in system development-any place where 
logical problem-solving is relevant. System analysis may be used to deterriiine what the final product 
is to do and/or look like and/or perform, as well as produce the design prpcess for producing the 
final system product. 



\ 

Information System \^ 

\ 

Underlying and permeating the use of system analysis is the development\of an information 
system that provides accurate and sufficient data for defining the problem or t^iission and evaluating^^ 



KlliAK J/* W1»»WJ M^^^BKMfcV* MBBIt* ^^...^-w--. ^ | t ^ ^ 

progress or lack of progress toward attaining mission objectives. The best way V> identify real pifob- 
iems is to perform a need assessment or obtain data from a valid need assessment. A need-asses*mcnt 
.vill shovv the discrepancies between what is and what is required. A total array ot discrepancies will 
provide data thirt will allow the selection of the problem%with highest priority. Education wi/I 
probably never have tha resources to deal with all yf its problems, so it must ierive and apply cri- 
teria to .vL'lect those witd the greatest urgency or highest criticality from the total array of njfeds. 



' MISVE 

The Center for Vocational and Technical Education, in response to the expressed need of many 
states for an information system for use in both planning and evaluating vocational education pro- 
grammatic efforts, and for meeting reporting requirernents, is undertaking the development of a 
transportable management information system for vocational education. Called the Management 
Information System for Vocational Educati6n (MISVE), this system is expected to baan improve- 
m,€nt over systems currently iri use by the states because it opcrationalizes a core set of goals and 
objectives common to most states' priority^planning, evaluating, and reporting concerns, yet pro- 
vides procedures, guidelines, anil software for adding goals, objectives, and data to the system to 
insure responsiveness to unique state needs and requirements. 
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System Objectives 

The primary objective of the Management Information System for Vocational Education is to 
provide comprehensive analysis of clata essential to education decision-makers in the allocation of 
resources for vocational programs. The analysis will be designed to: (1) assist in identifying those 
who might benefit from vocational education, (2) assist in identifying programs/training best suited 
to prepare students for a changing job market, (3) provide..an information base for developing a more 
cost-effective training program mix, and (4) provide a central soulfcc of data for encouraging inter- 
\ agency-based manpower planning efforts. Secondary objectives include: ( 1 ) assistance in facilitating 
the accountability of vocational-technical education to ijcs clientele, advisory groups, and administra- 
tion boards, (2) the provision of data required for U.S. Office of Education (USOE) reporting and 
foi\the state plan for vocational and'technical education. 



\ * Conceptual Design 

\ * 

V f 

\ ' * 

The overall thrlist of the MISVE design is to integrate a,number of data collection and analysis 
elements to ifneet the above objectives. Primary 'users of the system are expected to be state direc- 
tors of vocational education and their planning and evaluation staffs. ^Analyses desired include those 
pertaining to manpower requirements, program effectiveness, cost analyses, student characteristics, 
student program preferences and post-schooling mobihty patterns. It is intended that these analyses 
be packaged ijito sepai^atc feedback reports ^o students, teachers, counselors, schools, school district^ 
state agencies, employers, and human resource data bank°s. 

«* . . 

The data and analyses anticipated are considered to be comprehensive in the sense that iipecific 
kinds of data (e.g., output of trained manpower) will not be limited to the p.ublic sector (public 
vocational education system), but will include data from private schools and industrial situations to 
ihe fullest extent practicable. Becuase such comprehensive data collection will involve new levels 
of interagency cooperation, this in itself is an expected outcome of the project, €*nd necessary to its 
suc(:ess. * 

.■ 

Conceptually, the system divideslnto two subsystems (see Figure 1) with the following func* 
tionsT^ 



1. The Evaluation Subsvstefu -wilLcollect/ process and analyze data useful to program admia-' 
istrators, clients, and potential clientsr^khough initially categorized and collected within 
seven data elements, analysis of the data goes BeyDnd^Jie mere a^regatjon of data within 
elements to include inter-element analyses. 



2. The Planning Subsvstem will provide mechanisms for utilization of information fi-oirrthe-- 
Evaluation Subsystem in the identification of goals and objectives of vocational education 
and in identification and analysis of alternative strategies for achievement of these objec- 
tives. ' * ' " • ' , 



Data collected for the Evaluation Subsystem are initially categorized into seven information 
elements: .Manpower Supply, Manpower Demand, Underdeveloped Hu nan Resources, Student 
Follow up, Prog4^ani Cost, Resources Inventory, and Projiram Characteristics, The information 
aggregated and/or analyzed in .the Evalijation Subsystem, while useful in itself for reporting and 
accountability purposes, is utilized further in the foHn of essential inputs to the Planning Subsystem. 
The total system provides mechanisms for utilizing the evaluative information for setting goals and 
objectives, and determining alternative resource aljocation strategies. Goals and Objectives and . 
Resource Allocation Strategies are the two elements of the Planning Subsystem. • ^ 

* 

# 

Goals and Objectives 

The Goals and Objectives element will provide a mechanism by which management and advisory 
group personnel can identify goals and objectives and weight them as to their relative importance* 
Goals and considered to reflect the underlying philosophy of the occupational education system, 
while objectives represent specific measurable benchmarks against which achievement can bt* ap- 
praised. Goals and objectives are critical to the analysis of program effectiveness and, as weighted, 
also critical to the selection of alternative resource allocation strategies, ♦ 



Resource Alloci^ion Strategies ^ 

Tie Resource Allocation Strategies element will provide* a set of alternatives consisting of pro- 
gram enrollment and financial outlay structures, each designed to satisfy an*alternative set of prior- 
ities." The strategics will be deisgned to implement the objectives, and, therefore, will be developed 
for procedure] compatibility. Information required to formulate strategies (e.g., relative etficiencies 
of alternative vocational education programs, ppogram cost, labor market requirements, and student 
interest) will be supplied by the Evaluation Subsystem. 



Manpower Supply 

. The Manpower Supply element will collect/analyze and report data pertaining to the projected 
output from the vocational education system {including private"^ schools) classified by the U.S. Office 
of Education (USOE) program codes. In addition, other supply data such as apprenticeships will be 
collected insofar as such :s feasible. Exemplary data includes breakdown by geographic area, age, 
and sex. , . 



Manpower Demand 

The Manpower Demand element will collect/analyze and report on current and projected odcu- . 
pational employment. It will rely basically upon three sources of information: The U.S. Department . 
of Labor's new Occupational Employment Statistics program combined with techniques in Tommorrow's 



Manpower Needs, u^isting Employment Security information, and follow-up surveys of graduates 
and dropouts. It is designed for states that are participating in the Occupational Employment Sta 
tistics ((.">£$) program, which'is etivisioned to eventually include all. states. 

Underdeveloped Human Resources 

The Uiulordeveloped Human Resources element is intended to collect, analyze, or use data 
that Nvill identifv tlie training needed by persons who are unemployed or underemployed. It will 
also include a model for forecasting the needs for vocational training by the total population within 
a specified region, by age group, socioeconomic background, and geographic location based on census 
data* - . ^ ^ 



StuJeiii Follow-Up 

* The Follow-up element will collect/analyze and rcpcrt fnformation on the post-schooPftg^ experi- 
ences of graduates and' dropouts from vocational programs. Data collected^iH include information 
of former students' occupations and their relationship to training prograirts, income, geographic 
mobility, job satisfaction^ and need for retrainmg. 

Resources Inventory 

' , 

The Resources Inventory eknlen^'ainls at compiling an inventory of all phys' - Hand human 
ros\nirccs available to deci^on-makers at local, regional, afid state levels. Included in^this inventory 
would be the kinds of data pertaining to current and potential use of such resources as: (1) staff, 
bv age group, sex, education Qualifications, work expcrienc program, and school. (2) buildings, 
{.V>) equipment, (4) curricular software, and (5) oiher nonfi .cal resources. 

Program Costs 

The Cost element will collect/analyze and report the cost bast^for cost-effectiveness analysis 
I useful in designing more efficient programs), as well as the data necessary for estimating resources 
required for program expansions. This element will assess the feasibility of generating, on a continual 
basis. past and future costs of specific programs' (e.g.. the cost of-^ nurse's aide^Jrogram per graduate 
in a specific institution ) rather than thc'ayerage state cost for a^regations of occupational programs 
(e.g., health programs). 

I 

C ■ 

Program Characteristics ^ 

Data for the Program Characteristics element will be collected to give admmistrators a dear 
understanding of the general design of their education system. In addition to traditional service :irea 

■ ■ ■ ■• « • • ■ . 
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classifications, data mWhc collected by U.S. Office of Education program codes on characteristics 
such as day versus evening wlasses. institutional versus cooperative modts, and whether or m>t the 
program is modular in its format. Included in the program data to be collected, analyzed, and 
reported will be such indicators of program quality as staff qualifications, advisory committee in- 
volvement, degrcjc to which planning exists, program duration, special and regular needs being servei 
Mnlizjition o*" facilities, oat-of-class e^tj^errence provided, utilization of guidance seryices. 

- Eachf*lement in the evaluation subsystem will yield data that, combined with the yield trom 
one or more other elements, will result in three levels of data analysis. Figure 2 indicates the antic- 
ipated types of yield from the management information system. Specifically, the anticipated data 
collection would be: (IH udent enrollment/ termination, (2) current occupational employment, 
(3) stridi^MU follow-up, (4) dcmogiaphic data, (5) disadvantaged needs, (6) program financial data, 
(7) resources inventory, and (8) program characteristics. The level A Analysis expected would 
include: ( 1 ) manpower supply projections, (2) manpower demand projections^ (3) student charac- 
teristics, (h) projected needs for vocational education, (5)'program effectiveness, (6) program cost 
analysis, and (7 f program resource utilization. Level B Analysis would include: ( 1 ) net manpower 
rcjjuiremei^f^Drojections, (2) cost effectiveness of current programs,i^nd\3) population to be 
served (rcgUar^^ special needs). Level C Analysis would consist of Alternative Resource Alloca- 
tion Strate^T,iejNi^izing level A and B analyses. 

■ ^ ■ . ■■ ■• 



• Instruments Available Now 

Means for collecting data for three instruments are available. Instrumtfnta^ion is v>n the Statc- 
wiue Evaluation System, which will provide limited data on: (1) student enrollment/terminations, 
(2; student follow-up* ^nd ;3) program characteristics. 

Some of the specific data items provided on student enrollment are: { 1 ) enrollment b^ sex an 
grade level, (2) number of handicapped enrolled in each program, (3) number of socioeconbmically 
disadvantaged persons enrolled in each program, (4) number with educational deficiencies enrolled, 
and (5) number of completions/dropouts placed by placemtnt services. 

A representative sap. pic of the specific data items produced on student follow-up are: ( 1 ) 
percent of persons who sought full-time employment, (2) percent of persons who sought part-time 
employment. (3) specific tide of first full time job, (4) gelation of training for first full-time job. 
(5) beginning hourly wage for prst full-time job, and (6) relation of training to last job. 

Program characteristic^ sample data yield includes: ( 1 ) advisory committee involvement. (2)- 
duration of time in weeks to complete tiiich program, (3) nun:ber'of courses in each instructional 
program, (4) tvpe of out-of -class laboratory expe'ientes pn)vided, (3) number of st.if f vatamies 
both currer t and anticipated for total vocational p»-.)gram and each individual program, atid i(>) 
other agenc.'s involved in each instructional program. 
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Components Under DcvcU)pnicnt 

Coutpiuicnts cvirrciulv undor dcv-olopnuMU ini liulc: j; 1 Cioals and phjcLiivcs, ; 2; Hcsi>urcc 
\ Allocation Strategics, (3) Manpower Demand* (4) Underdeveloped Human RcNtmrces, (5) K.^sources 
Inventory, (6) Cost, (7) Follow-up*, anc|, (8) Manpower Supply • . 

InsttumeiiU^iotT-and analysis techniques; :iire presently under development in these eight coin- 
pAnents and should be available for piK>t testing during 1973. Following field testing and revision 
of these components in 1974, the total management information system should be available. 



i 
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•Althoc.gb foilow-up and manpower supply an>ia part of tlic currcntlv^Itvailablc statewide Eval- 
uation System, additional instruments will be developed, including instrun:ents designed to collect 
data on: ( 1 ) manpower supply from sources other than the public school system and ;-2) a long- 
-.term follow-up of pr<jgram terminees. 
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The Tennessee 
Management Ihfomnation System 

Bv William M, Harrison • 
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Wise decisions are based on careful considerations of alj Available information. Decisions that 
must be made without adequate information because such information does not exist are not unwise, 
but are unfortupat;e. 

Administration of.educational programs, whether on the federal, sftatc, or local levcL is prima- 
rily a decision-making activity. Some decisions arc rclati\%ly easy to make: the information needed 
is available and reliable and the consequences of the decision arc relatively minor. On the otherhand 
some dccisions are quite difficult to make because available information is sketchy or questionable, 
and the consequences of such decisions have a majt)r impact on programs and progranr development. 
Relevant, specific, and up-to-date information can have a significant effect on the general quality of 
educational decision-making. Ctood information helps to make all decision-making easier^ 

Making sure that appropriate information reaches the right decision-making levels at the right 
time is a tremendously important task and, I believe, a vital function of a state divisio^ of vocational- 
technical educatiiMi. The Tennessee Managepient Inh)r!tvitic)n System for Vocaticmal Education was 
created to meet that need. 

« 

We are not naive enough to think that any single system can.coHect, file, make available, and 
rrtrieve all of the minute objective, and sometimes >^bjy<ctivv% information that has an impact on 
decision-making iu vocational technical education. K^wever, thj^re are sonie major types ofimpor- 
tant data that can be obtained, filed, and retrieved throUgli a ctwrdinated management information 

system. ' - 

' * • ^{ 

■ General Description of T.M.I. S. , 

The primary purpose of tKe Tennessee Management Information System at the present time 
is to provide information relative to program planning &nd evaluation. Our management informati)>« 
system can be defi^Cribed as a cooperative effort of more than 150 ^uti5nomous local education agcnct< 

^ 



*imumi Si. Hiirrison is the asfiatunt state commissivner for vocatioml eilucutiou m TcmtesH'e. 
Garv R .'Hice is the director o f the R esearch CoonUnatHi)! ( 'nit. the state of Temtessee. 



in the state that a)nduct vocational ;ducatioii'^grcfrtis. The nianagenKMit intorniatii)n systeni^s 
the data based pi)rtii)ii o^thc total inK>rniation ^scnMccs prograin.Dt the IVnnessec R<'seareh Onir- 
dinatin^ L^iit/tor Viwation.il F.diuatii)n. ' . 

The management information system is a computer-oriented sys'tem that makes UNe"^t up-ti^- 
date electronic daia processing technology and techniques. In this way it brings to public education 
in Tennessee some of the benefits that have long been available W business and industry. This system 
makes possible the ci)llectioi>. filing, and retrieval of vast quantities ot data that herL-^otore have 
been entirely unfeasible for public education administrators* 



'^he total mana^emvMU information svstem envisioned tor the division ot votationahtechnical 
educatioivinclujiles the folkwingdata files: ^; 1 ^ !»cudent inforanation. [2 teacker. supervisor, and 
administratorMpformatit)n. (3) program evaluation int'ormntioiu (4) pfogram cist information, o:' 
manpower needs information, and (6) census and: related demographic, information. 



Currentlv, three of these data files' are operafang. with ar least one to be added this vear and 
others to b"e added as rapidlv as pt)ssible. i\ur systeni has in operation the student tile, tlic teaLher, 
super\ isur, and admim^itrator filc,,iind* the census and demogi^aphit; data tiles. 'rhis\vstem utilizes 
primarv and,sVcondary data source^ for input. A subsystem for compiling -and aflalyzing appropriate 
data anvl'an irutput subsystem .thtit disseminates information and related data to appnjpriate decision^ 
makers are 'also rncluded. • . F ? 



M. I. Objectives • 

•* ' • ^ * ' • ' *' 

. The major objective^ of our system can be summarized by the following.five statements: 

1 To colFoct and store as much" data relevant to pul^c vocational education programs as ' « 
practical consideration will allow 

* *"* "(^maintain the greatest flexibility byj^itncrmg and s-toring data on the smallest • 
* - possible reporriti^ Unit ^ a single student ; - % . . - 

^ 3. To provide data tafiulations tor use at the state level as a whole and to .smaller 
administrative uiiits tor their Use , ' - • ( 

* ^ / 4.. To dissemit ate to local educa^'iorjal agencies standard datii on thtir own sihoin 

* system . ' » . 

* ... " , ^ * 

* 5, -To increase ^he use of stored data and special analyses to help solve specific probk-ms 



System Components 
f * 

As imitated v virl .r there are several data files eurretuly operational in our system, as well as 
several in the planniu*; ..^ages. The data base cui-rently maintained is described below. 



Student Accounting Subsystem 

The student enrollment tile contains individual records tor each student enrolled in the public 
vocational technical education program m the Svate ot Tennessee* The secondary school tile contains 
records on approximately 102,000 students. 20,000 adult students enrolled in adult contract pro- 
grams in local school systems, and approximately 25,000 students who are enrolled in area vocational 
technical schools and their post-secondary and adult programs. Individual students enrolled in more 
than one program-at any given time appear in multiple enrollment records, allowing tabulations of 
both duplicate and unduplicated student totals. Enrollment information currently collected and 
stored on each student includes: ; . \ 

Name 

Addresh . ^ 

Sex.. 

Race 

Birthdatc 

Marital status * 
Veteran status 

Whether * •Regular. Disadvantaged, or Handicapped" ^t^^'t^^rmined by the teacher) 

Date enrolled in program 

USDE occupational code for program 

Type program - 
Grade level or adult classification 
Whether enrolled in another class 
USOE code of other class (if applicable) 
Type scliool 

Tvpe and number of vocational courses already completed 

Plans *^or additional vocation il training ^ \ 

Plans to remain in or leave county after training . ^ 
Parent's occupation 
Years parent has lived in county 
County; djistrict. and school of enrollment 
Teacher s*)cial security number 



Student irffo: in tion is collected on mark-sensitive forms filled out by the student under cihe 
direction of'the teacher who reads the proces§ from a step-bv-step script. The form consists of \pne 
jsheet printed an both sides. Students are initially enrolled in September, with.teacher verification 
of records and additional student updating occurring in January and May of each year. \ 



Student Follow-Up Subsystem | 

HaviUii all sccoiiJarv htiulcnt enrolled in vwcatiDiui! technical education in public schools in the 
stiident accounting subsystem, program completion and job placcuncnt information is much easier 
to handle. F\5llow-up intorm^^titm is also collected im iiiark-scnsit\ve forms. This systen) uses the 
teacher basis tor the input. Currently/secimdary student tollo^v-up input information is veritied 
on a sa ^ ■ • ! sis with direct mail out and contact witlr the studt^nt':^ In orher words, most ot the 
inform. ■ comes from the teaclier and not from/ the student. Pi)stvsccondary folK)W-up intorma- 
tion is obtained directly from the student with a folK)W-up being mai\ed ti> the student on his birtli- 
ddv. l*his provides for a continual, vear-ruund process ot tollow-up. ^ 

' ' ! i \ ■ 

Persi)nncl Information Subsysfeni \ 

This^file includes personnel records on all persons whose assignment^ are connecteu with 
vocational-technical cducation at the secondary i>r adult level. Approximately 2.400 personnel re- 
cords are on file, including duplicate records of personnel assigned ti) secondary and adult programs^. 

i 

PersotMifl tntormattoi is also collected on a singlc-slicct;. optical scan form printed on both 
sides, Step-by step instructions are made available to all personnel tilling out these tornis. 

\ 



Census and Demographic Data Subsyi^tem 

Wi)rkinu; with the Universitv of Tennessee Center for liusmess and Economic Researcli, we have 
access to all 1^70 census data. These data are available upon request and can be programmed to 
provide information and formats needed for planning at the state and local levels. 



System Outputs* 

Currently, t.he system has several valuable outputs. Some are used extensively, while other out- 
puts are not used much because not all of our local decision-makers are yet traihed t(^ use them. 

The development of the systetn began in response to the need to completejUSOE statistical 
report forms. Consequently, sotne of the system outputs are geared to that necH. More spcciticallv. 
our i)utput includes: ' ' ' . I " ' 

1. All statistical data needed to complete USOE Form No. 3138. (Student enrollments) 

2. All statistical data needed to complete US(.)E Form No. 31 39. (Student follow upi 

3. Cla-ss rosttn's bv teacher 
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4. Program sutmiiarics by scliool district, county, region, development district, congressional 
district, etc. . " *^ 

5. Follow-up report- by teacher, progranu school, district, county, region, etc. ^ 
(>, Mailing and aJdress labels o\ students, teachers, -and other personnel. 

7. Directories of personnel (listed by subject area and/or school, district, etc.) 



Strengths and Weaknesses ot the M.I.S. 

As IN true with the development of any new system, many strong parts and problem areas will 
be present, and we feel that our system has both. Let me start with one problem area. 



Weaknesses in the M.l.S. . \ . • - 

Since we are dealing with many independent school systems, there are time^ when we have 
trouble gaining the cw>operation of all school superintendents, principals, and teachers. We have, at , 
present, no wav of demanding the cooperaticm of local personnel to get accurate input data. In other 
words, we sunpK cannot require that they have students fill tmt t)ur optical scan forms. 

*• > 
For our heg*Midary student follow-up system, we presently rely upon the teacher for the follow- 
up input data. Some people look at this as a severe limitation. However, to date, our validity checks 
have shown that we can trust the teacher. The biggest problem we sec here is that.tiu-rc arc spme 
specific kinds of data that would be valuable to us that we cannot get from the teacher. For example, 
we can ask the teacher which former students are employed, unemployed, in schotll, etc., but we can- 
not ask him to give us the former student's salary or wages. We would have to'go directly to the 
student for that. • 

A thtrd-pr<»brem that we see, and this would be characteristic of ;my new major 4t;vel<)pmcnt, 
is that Kn aLadmmistrators. teachers, and {)thcr users of the system output are not fully abh- to utilize 
the output for management of their programs. The system in itself has tiot provided for the profes- 
sional deyelopmetjt of its users. Another way of saying this is that the technology f-ightens some 
pv.ple. • 

A fourth weakness that we see is one related to short term .ulult courses. Adults, again, are ntU 
as familiar with optical scanning. Corms^ the new technology^ and are not as accurate in completing 
tiv f*<r«ns. This, then, causes an inherent weakness in the adult folKnv^up phase. 



8.^ 
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Strengths of Tennesscc*s M.I.S. 

I hope I haven*t left vou with the impression that we have only a bundle of problems. We teel 
that our system does have some important strengths. Urietly* soijKTof those strcnghts are: 

1. . Low cost per student. Total costs for all input and output is running in the neighborhood 
of forty-five cents per studern for the secondary system. 

2. Wc havf infonnatjon on a very small reporting unit, the teaeher, and with just a little com- 
puter prograinming time, we can produce about any type ot analyjiis or cross tabulation 
that mav be needed. 

•As* ^^^^ error rate on the input side is between .1 and .2 percent of all records. 

4. For operation, only clerical staff with periodic support from technical statf is needed. 
* Development of now components, files, etc., required ij^ore professional statt.) 

' 5. Although we are not yet using on-line access, our system is set up so'we can enter the - 
svstcm at anv point to add, delete, or change any single record or piece ot information 
>vithin a record. 

6. Attributable to our feedback system, local people are beginning to learn how to use 
current data and information fcjr local program planning, implementation, and ev-aluation. 

■ # , » - . • 

7. We are able to pr >duce accurate statistical data for completing USC^E reports directly 
from the computer. 

Obviouslv, there are several other strengths and weaknesses that could be discussed, but 1 thmk 
I have hit the major oncs here. 

Summarv 

It is difficult to summarize our total M.I.S. because what I have given you to tlris point is basi- 
cally a summary. Let me close by putting it this way: * * 

♦ 

K We use the individual student and te^UMr record as a base. 

2. We use mark^sensitive forms rather than key-punching. ^ ^ . 

3. Output from the svstem is used for 'planning, management, and administrative purposes. 

4. The system is relatively fast, accurattAaiul inexpensive. • ^ • . . 

* \ f \ - t 

5. We have a few problems, but within a^)<L»ar we hope to have these moved overdo tlft* 
strength side of the ledger. \ 
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Lcgislatii)n for Providing Comprchetisivc 
Vocational-Technical Education in Tennessee 

The EightV'Seventh General Assembly of the state of Tennessee meeting in 1071 and 1*>72, 
passed House Joint Resolution No. 190. This resolution directed the Legislative Council Committee 
to study votarional education programs in grades 7-12. It stated, m part; **Be it resolved by the , ^. 
House of Representatives of tlie Eighty Seventh General Assembly, the Senate concurring, that the 
Legislative Council Committee is directed to make a study Concerning the desirability, teasibility. 
and^cost of expanding the vocational programs in the public.schools ot Tennessee, grades 712/' 
The Legislative Council Committee was lo report its findings to the Eighty^Eighth General Assembly 
meeting in 1973. , * 

A subcommitiwe on educational studies was appointed to complete the study. The study resulted 
in ••Report ot the Subcommittee on the Study of Vocational Education Programs in Grades 7-12 to 
the Legislative Commit *e, 1973/" Tlr^ )mmittee, using tiic completed study as a basis ot reconv 
mendarion, conducted a series of meetings as a committee and witH Commissioner Benjamin E. 
Carmicnael and Assistant Commissitmer William M. Harrison to formulate final recommendations to 
present to the Eightv-Eiehth General Assembly on which they would base suitable legislation. The 
recommendcj|tions of the subcommittee are summarized as tollows: ^ 

1. Introduce career exploration in tne elementary grades 

2. Initiate at'^the seventh and eighth grade levels: (a) prevocational information and explor- 
atory activities, and {b)*coui)seliaig at Mie lalio of on^^-ounselor with special competence 
in vocavion j1 guidance tor each 200 stude Us 

3. Provide ;it the high si hool level (grades 9-12): (a) access to comprehensive vocational 
training to every student of each county of the state, and (b) counseling at die ratio of 
one counselor to 200 students 

m 

A. Draw upon business and indvstry to determine skill needs, to acquaint students with the 
••world of work,'' and to develop desirable work attitudes and habits 
- ^- • 

' 5. Increase student aspirations tor noncollege-prcpaMtory occupations 

Let us digress long enough to look at the most important findi;.j of the study conducted by 
the Legislative Committee. The committee indicates that by, 19H0 cxnly 20 percent of all jobs will 
require V^)llege degree, while 80 percent of high school students are taking the curricula geared to 
college preparation. College'gradua^ev are havinj^ difficHty in finding jobs, while industry and busi- 
ness are unable to find enough skilled workers for their operations. 

The final report of the.^tudy condOcted by the Legislative Committee and the reciunmenda Jons 
of the educational sub^ oinmittee were presented to the Eighty-Eighth G'Mjeral Assembly in Jarly 1973. 
The legislature v/as quick to actMn providin^legislation Mia* would provide suitable and meaningful 

ft» • " 

^ • .». • 
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training the 80 percent of the students in Tennessee who will earn their livelihood without the 
benefit of a baccalaureate degree*. This action was taicen in the form of an act to amend the present 
laws covering\uc\itional education and was passed as House Bill 1203 artd Senate Bill 1091. The 
salient features of this act are as tollows: 

1. ^ It is the legislative intent of the General Assembly of the state of Tennessee that com- 

prehensive v()cativ)nal and technical education be made available by the state and local 
educational agencies in grades 91 2, 

2. The act provided that-fke SitK^ Department of Education during the 197374 school 
vear would.survey each county, including the city and special school districts within, 
K) determine the needed expansion of vpcatic/nal and technical education programs for 
the students of high school and post high school ages and the most feasible method of 
meeting this need. It also specified that such progranis would be made accessible to 

all high school studei?ts and planned to serve at least 50 percent of the students in grades 
9-12, beginning with the school year 1973 and being completed by the school year 
beginning in September'*! 977, ^ 

3. The act provided that all capital costs and operating costs of the programs developed 
under this legislation would be borne by the*state and that the operation of the^^ 
facilities <\ould be by local boards of education or joint facitities by tw6 or more 
local svstemSf 

4. Included also was a reijuirement for counseling and prevocational courses to be made 
available by 1975 in grades 7 and H and ihat the counselors wo ild be in the ratit) oi 
one \oT each 200 students, with the counselor having special competence in vocational 
guidance, including sonie practical experience. 

5. The act provulcd that after the surveys of ihj? 95 counties were cotppleted. county 
plans for expansion «-ould be in accordance with one of the following alternatives: 

fa) Compn-hcusivc High Schooh. Facilities will be utilized and/or expanded in school 
svstcms where schools have been consolidated sufficiently to provide comprehensive 
high schools for a minimu^n of about K50() students. . 

[b; -{rea I Oiatiouailerhticul Schooh. Facilities will be utilized and/or expanded 
in area vocational-technical schools, where properly located, to provide comprehensive 
high schot)! vocational trt^ining. 

I ocatiofhtl Training CeUters. In counties, including city and special school dis- 
tricts, with two or riiore high schools, where students cannot be served undot the pro« 
visions of item (a) or item (b) of this section, a vocational training center will be estab^ 
' lished separate < roiji any existing school. 
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(d) Joint l^acilitieSi Where practicable, and where school systems may not be served 
, adequately by either ^of the above alternatives, joint facilities may be established and 
operated to serve two or more counties and/or school systems. 

The act also provided that planniiig and implemcfntation would include vocational training for 
post-high school students who would have access ta*all programs of any facility. All county plans 
for expansion will be acted on by the state board for vocational education upon the recommendation 
of its executive officer. 



\ 
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Program Evaluation: Problems, Prereqi.Msite3# 
Characteriatlcs, and Implementation 



V 



Evaluation and accoi^ntability arc twiipf the major concerns ot educators today. Jhcse con- 
cerns have'emerged as Congfress and the public TiaVe-dcjnanded evidence of the benefits obtained 
trcmi th : expenditures of tax dollars on education/ i^dditibnirHy^o^ sectors of society are making 
tlieir Remands tor tax dolhi^s and. in effect, are forcing legislators to.,4ppmpriate tax funds on a 
priority basis. Even within the education community, one can envision keener coTirpetition fpr 
' these limited resources. As all of these dema^nds are made and priorities are established, u is^eSseUz^ 
tial that the education community have the necessary information for use by decision-makers in 
order that the allocation and appropriation of tax dollars ;Te jas equitable as possible. 

Program evaluations ire oue source of information that decision-makers need to have available 
to them. However, intormatipn on progrUm evaluj^tions alone is insufficiiJnt for improved deg^ision- 
making in education and^ociirty. Decision-makers are xilso influenced by their own philos ophical 
talues. societal pressures, othi r options available to them, personality traits, etc. These inflvicuces 
are not subject to control, howeve*. Therefore, evaluation re^nains the only controllaMirnTpurThat 
can bo iised to improve »jLlecisM>n makiiTg. 



The etticacy ul evaluation for vocational education programs is gem^.^lfy accepted in principle. 
However, the implementation of evaluation in vocational educiicion is a difficult and complex process 
fur several reasons. First, vocational education programs are widely divergent in nature. Second, the 
present state ot the methodology of evaluation is inadequate n> serve ^is tlu* basis for determining^ 
program ettectiveness. Finally, a comraon definition of evaluation is not widely accepted. For the 
purposes ^frhis papen Harm! ; 1968 j definition of .evaluation ia Uiiodi This d e finit i on i s as -fcTHmyy; 

Evaluation is the sy>tei;iatic process of judging the worth, desirabilitv, effectiveness, or 
adequacy ot something accordmg to detinite criteria and purposes. The judgment is 
based upon i careful-comparison of obser\-ation data with criteria standards. Precise def- 
inition^i of u hat is to be appraised, clearly stated purposes, specific. standards for the cri- 
* ^ teria traits, accurate observations and measurements, and logical concltisioris are hallmarks 
ot • alid evaluation. \ . • 

This paper will discuss the several dimensions of program evaluation i^i vor itionaU*ducation. 
"Thtse dimensions include: (1 1 problems with program evaluation. (2;' prerequisites of an evaluation 



*\. McC.\i<liu i,<\t ri MMnh ami iWvclopincHt sfu\'iali.<t* it llw (.euter for l iU iitioHal *nui., 
7r< //>//ru/ lUluCiitiofK < .olunihu.s, Ohio. 
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svsteni, (3) desirable characteristics of an evaluation system, and (4) implementing the results o: 
evaluation. 



Problems with Program Evaluav'on 

Those individuals who have been involved wirh progranrevaluation realize that here are Cer- 
tain problems that seem to be ever prescnt. It is important that administrators be aw ire of and 
understand these problems so that they can more effectively work with evaluation efforts. This 
..section will discuss some of the major problems with evaluation. ^ 

Unfortunately, all too often evaluation has the connotation of something bad. This bad con- 
notation is paitly due to unpleasant experiences that have arisen ^is the result of previous program 
evaluations. In many instances, vast differences of opinion have arisen as a result of evaluations. 
In other cases, suspicion of those conducting the evaluation by program personnel has been a prob- 
lem and program personnel have felt threatened by the presence of an evaluator. These attitudes 
have resulted i$i less than enthusiastic support of evaluation in practice. 

^ Another problem. is that little attention has been given to the philosopiiical value systems that 
'-effect the outcomes of an evaluation. The evaluator. ev31uatee. and administrator all have certain 
\ values and^iefs that enter, either consciously or unconsciously, into the evaluation process. Value 
Conflicts can. and dcr. occur at many pomts during the evaluation process. Those individuals respon- 
sible for evaluation need to be awate of thi. problem and alert to ways of minimizing serious poten- 
.tial conflicts. ~ ~ 

Failure to specify the use that is to be made cf the evaluatioiweports is another major problem. 
Administrators need to specify the purpose(s) of the evaluation and how if will be used. There are 
at least two major wavs in which evaluation resul.s can be used in decision-making^fji one-way. 
evaluative data are collected .>nce and little use is made of these efforts in improving the program: - 
. although the major uses that can be made of this type of evaluation are motivation and measuring 
past p Jrf o n«ttfteer-T tita inethod of evaluation i s of p a rticul ;> r n - lrvanrr rn programs of short d . ur ^ii.- 
tion and those not likely to be conducted again. The second way evaluation data can be^sed is in 
improving programs. This method of evaluation is coi^monly used oh programs that afe ongoing 
• and to be continued. This type of evaluation is helpful in planning And budgeting future programs. 
Clearly, the same type of information is not needed for each of these two methods. Historically, 
evaluation has been placed at the end of a program or fiscal year of operation. Many times these 
' reports have been available t oo late for use in influencing programs and budgeting. Failure to dis- 
tinguish the use that is to be made of the evaluation report has often resulted in the wrong type of 
information at the wrong t'tne. 

Little real incenti4- for conducting good evaluation has been another pfoblem. Both program 
personnel and evaluators have indic^ited that there is little feedback on the use ant' usefulness of the 
' evaluation report. Information on the consequences of evaluation reports is practic diy nonexistent. 
Feedback on the result of evaluation could be used to improve future evaluative efforts. 



One could include a number ot other problems with evaluation efforts. However, the problems 
•L*: pressed should be of sufficient strength and number to indicate the general problems that evalua- 
tion efforts iiavc taced. ^ 

■ Prerequisites of an Effective Evaluation Svstem 

Many probleu'.s considered in the previous section could have bet*n eliminated or at least re- 
duced if certain conditions had been met. The purpose of this section :s to provide a list of sug- 
gestions that should reduce potential problems. 

\ ' * *' 

One of the major prorequ^^tcs for eyaluation systcMus is ihat the administrator must understand, 
support, and be committt d to.the vo>u:ept of evaluation. Administrators have been known, in some 
areas, to use evaluation only as "windcWiflressing/' In the firtal analysis, these administnitors dis* 
regard evaluation reiults*and rely on their own professional judgment in making decisioniNhat afflict 
program operation. In these situations; thetesources expended for evaluation are wasted. 

Once there i% commitment to the evalui^tion concept, another prerequisite is that the adminis- 
traror mu&t have a well defined purpose forconducting the evaluation* If the purposes are clearly 
understood by administrators. tFen much ot the confusion about evaluation can be prevented. 

As a result of establishin*^ the purpos6 for an evaluati;jn, another prerequisite is.that the adjtnin- 
istrator must fyrnmlate reali,i;ic goals -for that effort. After the goals have been established, the ad- 
ministrator must then coP*municate these goals to ovaluation and program personiK*!. » Evaluation 
and program personnel are then responsible to devy^op clear, operational objectives to accomplish 
these vjoals. This process should insure that the information that is collected and analyzed will be 
reltfvaht to the original pu.rpose^^s; stated by the administrator. 
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Another prerequisite is that adn^nifitrators must provide an effective environment tor conduct- 
ing evaluation. Tins environment includes: ( 1 ) role detinition, (2) duties ot evaluatcrs, and '^3) or- 
ganizational location of evaluatio n personneK . 

Fln^tr-tlie role of the evaluator is a critical issue that needs al^tention. Evaluators, like anyiitie , 
else, need to feel impbrtaut and needed in rhf^r job. In this regard, some caution should be taken 
tt>insure that evaluators are nocjusi monitors.. If t1rey^dt3-lwu>mc monitors, th'erc is an increasing 
danger that they will* find their job less than cha1tengi5tgjind, therefore, unimp(^rtant. Additionally, 
kirowledge that tlic results of thL<se efforts are useful and being urrtiauuijn the decision making pro- 
cess is important. If tl;e evaluation results are not usable to the administrator, evaluators need to 
be toKKuid the type of information needs should'bc clarified, or the expertise of the evaluator sh^iu Id 
be questioned:^ ^ ' 

A second prerequijJite that administrators need to consider is that evaluation should be the 
major, it not only, duty v)f evaluators. Evaluation personnel should not be viewed as "catcli alls" 
for other duties and responsibilities that an administrator lUdv have. Additional r/sponsibilities will 

■ ...... ■ . . 
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reduce the amoi/nt of time available to the evaluator and lessen the^hances tHat the evaluator will 
be able to provide information that will be useful in making decisions about pr6gram operation. 
Fi -rhermore. the evaluator's role must be legitimate and not one of being a "yes" person to the ad- 
ministrator. The evaluator must have the freedom to be objective and "tell u like it is." if this is 
not the case, the resources committed tc evaluation are being wasted and shottid be»,utilized on other 



actmties. 



A third prerequisite that should be discussed is the organizational location of the evaluation 
unit. Throughout the United States, evaluation units an- typically Icjtated: (1) within the program 
to be evaluated. (2) within a separate unit in the vocational education division, or (3) outside^ the 
vocational education division but within the state department. This author feels that evaluation 
should not be located within the prfagram to be evaluated. Location within the program to be tva' 
^uatcd will lessen the credibility and.objectivity of the results. However, directors of vocational 
education should have control over the evaluation unit if these efforts are to be usable in decision- 
making. Therefore, the most desirable location would btTwitiiin the vocational administrative divi- 



sion. 



A final prerequisite discussed hen? is the expertise of the evaluation staff. Evaluators must be' 
knowledgeable about evaluation techniques. They should also be knowledgeable about the ^^"ogram 
they are to evaluate. However, some provision ^He«|d be made to provide appropri a te cbhsulta^iion 
when needed. Undoubtedly, funds expended to bring in persons for short periods of time, to bolster 
any spec.fic weaknesses or inadequacies in existing staff, would be a wise investment. 

> 

This section has attempted to alert administrators to some of tHt prerequisites for the devf-lop- 
mcnt of effective evaluation .;ystems. This list is not complete and.each state department must adapt 
these requirements to their own situations. . 

• . O * 

Desirable Characteristics bf a.n Evaluation System , / 

There are a number of differen): methods that states use to evaluate;their vt;cational edi^cation 
.programs. Each of these evaluation systemslias certain elements that m«ke;t somewhat unique. 
These systems include such informational elements as manpower demands, manpower supply, stu- 
dent needs and aspirations, placement at,d fo*!ow-up of graduates, local opinions of their programs, 
cost data, enrollment data, etc. Regar .ess of the particular evaluation system, however, certain 
characteristics are desirable if the system is to be useful and effective. This section will discuss 
desjrabJc charaviv,. lst'cs of an evaluation system. 
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The first desirable cha|^cteristic of an evaluation system is that realistic objectives should b,e 
formulated. The formulation of these ibjectivk should b^e realistic and involve both program and ^ 

. evaluation p< rsonnel. If there is basic a|;reernent on these ob'ecrives, many misunderstandings can 
be avoided at a later time. Howejfer, it should be noted that mutual objective setting is not a pan- 

-acea for ')iding conflict. In a'^practical sense, program people have to believe in what they are Joinj 
eyaluat -rsontiel, on the other hand, have to question what vocational education programs ai'e 
doing. Botn of thest^~poinrs must^be reconcil',*d in conducting the evaluation. 

f> - _ , 
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Secondly, a sound basis for mcasurinn ^*icse object ivciiJnust be estal?lishv^I» In some cases, 
appropriate hicasurenient tecluiiques inay already exist. In other casi>s/^hese techniques may re- 
"quire modification, lii still otiier cases. deVclopnieiU uf new ineasureuuMU techniques may be re- 
quired. A caveat is jieces.sary: there is often a tendency to ujcasurc those items that are easy and 
ignore the more difficult ones. For example, information on the number of stude^t^ completing a 
If^rogram may be collected when information <>n the students' job pertormance after completing a 
program should be included. The objective to be measured should dictate the tvpe ot Intormatiun 
to be collected. ' \ 

A third desirable characteristic of an evaluation system is that ot clear and immediate teed- 
^jwk. Feedback, in this instance, is considered a two step process. First, the administrator needs to 
inform the evaluatop^'and/or prt)gram personnel on the idequacy ot the evaluation results ro meet 
his decision-making needii. Secondly, the evaluation and program personnel need to provide intor- . 
m u ' to those program^ frimi which the data were collected. All too often, evaluation has been a 
ci . . upward tlow of information. However, a two-way tlow of information is necessary. People 
at a. .vvels t)f the education community resist filling out torms and providing data. Some procedures 
must be provided to insure tliat those who complete the forms understand the reasons tor the coh 
lectiv)n of and use of the information. Ft>r example, local schools should have a summary ot the in- 
formation they submitted returned to thenu Perhaps a comparison of their results with the eyhi 
parable state figure would be helpful. It is also nnportant that the information should be sumniari/ed 
in a manner eusilv unde|stood and as brief as possible. If the evaluation teedt)ack is voluminous, 
chances are it will be igrjored. Certainly, all of the information needed by a state will not be the same 
type of information neeUed by a local educational agency^. Wiieiiever possible, the^e requirements 
should supplement one imother. 

A fourth characteristic is that tiie information collected hy an evaluation system should reflect 
the original purpi)se{s) (if the evaluation. In t|iis regard, planning and budgetary information S»h<>uld 
be future orijMtcd. Infiirmation on performance factors and m^\tivation can be present and/or post- 
oriented. The major pr(|blem has been, as spijcified earlier, that the administrator did not develop 
clear purposes for the eviiluation initially. Tlvis results in information that is not relevant to the ad- 
mmistrator's decision*m-^king requirements. Given that thaicvaluation results are relevant, evalua- 
tion reports^should include the negative, as well as the positive, effects of the programs. Evaluati<m 
results .should also nclude suggestions for potential altennative courses ot actibn for decision-makers. 

lyantages and disadvantages of ca h altern'^tive 5houl:d be specified hy the 
ator must realize that both the alternatives and advantages and disa^dvantages 
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will undoubtedly reflect the biases of the evaluator. Therefore, these mpfst be interpreted in that 



Involvement of pcrkonnel interested in. and ijffccted by. the program to be cvaluatyd is i fifth 
characteristic of a desirable evaluation system. Many evaluations have encountered problem/ due to 
.apparent misundcrst.*ndjngs tliat have arisen due to the noninvolvement t)f personnel. It i:. important 
that program evaluationjlreflect .^concensus of these personnel on a number ot issues. Wefss (1^73; 
has stated that if evaluation is to be relevant. :\\i;sc issuesTfiould include: 



-"1. *Fhc goajs of the program . *. " 

2. . riw nature ot the proi^ratn service ^^iiuUany variauls JuTei)t 
■ 3. Measures that ihdkatcii rhi' •'t'^'vv^"fni-"'' ..f pn.^truni hi Mi.-.-ti.ut ^u^iul^ 



4 ^ « 

4. . Methods of sclcction tit participutUs^ind controls ' 

5. AlK>catiun.i)t responsibilities for particip;nu selection, data collection, descriptu>ns ot 

' * * 

program input, etc. ^ * ^ • j 



Pj-o^cJurcs fur resolving disagrceinenrs bctwe'en pr.)gram and evaluation 



•J- 

7. T|i|, decisional purposes tlu't evaluation is expected to serve 

Although total agreement on each of -these points will not reniovc all the problems, it should 

miftimi/e them, • • 

* . .•* 

. . A sixth, and fin.aL characteristic to be discussed in this secti^on is that an effective evaluation 
svscem must be rcas()nable in cost. Administrators need to Sc a\v*are of ongoing evaluation efforts 
and their C()st in order that realistic budgets can be prepared. Typically, ev/duation studies range 
from approKunately 5-10 percent of the program budgets. As a general rule, the larger the pt^'ogrtun . 
budi;et..the sihaller the percent that wiM be required for -evaluation,^ It has n-^r been uncommim tor / 
some personnel to thiuk that evaluati()n can be conducted for as little as 1 percent oj less ot total 
budi^ets. Personnel costs alone make it extremely ditYiculi to coiuluct meaningful evaluations tor 
most- pri>grams. at this rate i>f fundii. Again, any tiling lens thfin a total effort is a waste of resource 

There are many factors that will affect the cost of conduhing program evaluaticm. Adminiv 
tratcirs need to examine- what the parpi>ses ft)r prtigram evaluations are and then insure that rhe funds ^ 
.>udgeted ft)r ihis.activin-aizrreaiistic, 

» 

! 

ImplemetKing the Results of Evalui?tit>n 

Within thib past few years, there has been an increasing demand for evidence tt) indicate the 
relative effectiveness or ineffectiveness of various educational programs. This trend has caused some 
adininistrators to develop organizational capacities for conducting evakiatitm. Other administrators 
have had capacities f or evalu atpp within their organization ai/d have relied upon their services ♦or. 
conducting evaluation* Still othi^r administrators have contracted evaluation to an oiitside jgcnc/ 
or$;roup, * . 

Rtgardless of the way in whicli evaluation u jondUct/<i. the admini'^trator is theti faced with 
the problem of utilizing the rr ults in future decision-makmg, Fhe purpose <jt this sectioii is to give 
direction to tho.se responsible for implementing the results of evaluation studt'cs. At le, sc three nKij<»r 



factors scctn to have relevance if evaluatii)n results are to he used hy aamiuistrators in decisioti- 
makiui;. These factors include: , 1 ) underst;Mid the cotulitions under which the evaluation study 
was conductca. 2 recogni/e the Innitations of the study, and he certain the conclusions of the 
study are a[T;propriate. * _ 

First, admitustrators should understand tla- eonditions under which the evaluation study was 
c\)nducted. It is not unconnnon for busv administrators ti> read only the sunitnary and/or conclu 
sions of research a;id evaluation studies. This ovetview provides the administrator the b^sic inturma- 
tioj) needed in decision-making. HoweVL-r. this cursory approach has caused problems tor those 
individuals who did not fully understand how the study was conducted and how the conclujrions 
were reached., in sotne cases, the evaluatio.i report has been so le.igthy that individuals directed 
their .interests the results and disregarded the methodology and procedures. In still other cases, 
the format of the evaluation reports has not been conducive to easy reading and the methodology 
sections were ignored. \ 

.Son.e questions that the administratorMiVuld ask about the conditions surrounding au evalu.i- 
tion study include. jbut are not limited to. 

1. what criteria were used in the evaluation ptocess' . 

2. Who conductL-d tlie evaluation? 

3. Hi)\v was. the intornutioii tullcLtcd'" 



. 5. Wiiat was the rcspiMisc rate? 

If an aJniininrator asks questions like the^e as an evaluciititjn report reviewed, tlie deeisit)ns made 
as a result of the report will be niore realistie and appropriate. 

Rctoi;tiiiion of tire limitations the study is a seeond factor that should be considered it 
evaluation results are to be utilized in ducision-in'aknig. All evaluation studies sbould have certain 
restrictions sfated about die gencralizability of the results. Anyone examining evaluation reports 
should seek and/or tletermine these restrictions prior to making decisions utilizing information pre- 
sented in the evaluation report. Furthermore, most evaluations are charged to do more than limited 
resources nutke possible. The reviewer of evaluation rep(»rts needs to assess that which was eval 
uated U) determine if realistic priorities wvre established. Finally, the present methodology ot eval 
uation is often inadequate for providing all of the information required, 

(Questions administrati^rs might ask that indicate the limitations ot,the study include: 

1. Wert- responses obtamed from representatives of .ill those involved in the program? 
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2. Were tlic assuinptiuns listed in tlic study appri)priatc? 

.-.-3:- Were the objectives i)t flu; studv witliin th^e resources aiul or capabilities ot the evaluatinn? 

4» Were the inea .up^incnt cethnitjues appropriate tor tlie stated objectives? 

These questions are not nicint to be all those that afi administrator should ask about the limitations 
oVtlie studr-. The individual evaluation study itself will! undoubtedly, raise additional questions. 
As louvT adininist^'atofs determine the limitations ot the study, the deeision.<» made as a result ot 
the evaluation shouKi be enhanced. 

The tli'ird condition that needs attention it evaluation Jesuits are to be used in deeisioji nuikin^ 
includes the appropriateness of the conclusions. The-appropriateness ot the conclusions is deter 
;nineJ h\ examining the data that served as the basis for the conclusions*that were reached. Any 
cK>nclusioi| should be supported by evidence collected durinj; the evakuit^vni study. Althoui;li eval- 
uations ot):en contam subjective conclusions, some caution should be demonstrated by the evalua- 
tion reviewer in interpreting these conclusions. Conclusions supported oiiK by subjective intornia; 
Tion shouljd be viewv^l with skepticism. Few t»valuators are able to plan and conduct evaluation 
stuirie.s with a completeK det.whed attitude', 'and an adnui.,strator needs to questio^r the framework, 
assumptions, criteria, and data that enable the evaluator to make conclusions. Perhaps evaluation 
.studies need labels similar to cigarette'packages that state: 



Warning: It has been determined that the results wt 
Tflis suldV'lTrTv**^" dangefTTir>"ii interprVted UK<»rrertl'" 



(Questions that an administrator'iniglit ask abi)Ut the conclusions include: 
L Whv was the study ciViiducted? 

2. Are the ciMiclusioTis consistent with the original objectives' 

3. ^ Have the pcisonal biases of the evaluator been minitm/edr 

4. What add.ition^d information would have been helptul in making admiiiistrative decisions? 

Again, this list is intended to be illustrative of the type (jf questions that administrators should <isk 
about the c;;nc!u:;:on. Careful e\aminati'Mi '?f th.e study will piwhablv suggest .aldiiional questions. 

For tht)se concerned with nnproving vocati(*nal education pr<jgrams» rvaluation .n;tivities seem 
to promise at least a partial solutiMU, However, application ot evaluali<ni tnulinus witliout: 1 un 
derstandin^ the CO!, litioiis under which the si?udy w;;s made, 2. recogni/mg the limil<itions, ami 
3 bein^: « fr'-.iin t'he k i^ucUi^^nu^ an* .ippr« ipriar<' nia\ hv wmfm- th,in n*) fv.du.jti"n .u tuni' i» I'l.,- 
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Occupational Ed'ication 
Program Evaluation in New York State 

By Robert S. Scckcijiiorf ' 



It one considers, the root purpose of evaluation, briniiMis; it down to its most el'einentary level, 
evaluation should be tiie ba.,is tor decision-uiaking widi respect to the delivery ot\;uality educational 
services to clients students at whatever level one wishes to consider;. Delivery of se^^/k-vs is a.cost to 
taxpavers. and our responsibility should concern itself \vith the wi.sest atul most ettective expendi- 
ture of public funds tor the public good. 

■ At some time in his annual work cycle, every state director must prepare and detend an admin- 
istrative budget and some must also do the same with requested local assistance expenditures. Ho^v 
manv times have you been asked to spell out the effectiveness of specific expenditures, to detend 
maintainini; certain staff positions, to provide explicit information relafive to results obtained by 
expenditures directed to U^l-programs? And how many times did you wish that you had definitive 
data to demonstrate c^mtinued need' How many times have you been confronted with a tixed level 
of appropriation and the need to reduce proposed expenditures to meet an externally imposed ceil- 
mg? And how manv times did you make a "seat of the pants** judgement based on some subjective 
feelingsTisT.pposed to clear analy sis of alternative ^solutions? How many times liave you asked a 
cLuesti'c i n .ibout .i pt< .po sed expeiuliiure and the justifi c. ttioti given was "We li.ive '''l^iK.i^>^.\'ll.l^::ij_^Il.j- 
we need the tnoney to do it."' «. 

* The climtJte at every level indicates that the days of free spending and unlimited suppliCH of ^ 
Fax doll.irs are quickly coming to an end. bi-gislators and taxpayers are asking public officials tor . 
hard justification tor everv prop<jsed expenditure, including funds to continue and nuuntain existing 
activities. 

Now it mav be that this viewpoint on the need for systematic, orgaiMzed. timely evaluation 
may be blown all <.'Ut of proporijion. even running counter to what an educator may believe with 
..respect to the purpose of evaluation. To many of us. the purpose of evaluation should be to mea- 
sure the effectivenos and end ro -Its of programs, this point rtf vievy would stir little argument 
until the questicm is asked. "Results at what cost?" 

.' Wliile evaluaticjnvif occupational education prograiHS is essential for accountability and for 
program development and impr<jvemi!'nt. it is this state director*s view that decision-making in 
respect to allocation of funds and budget justifications arc more crit'cal purposes. 



• 'RoU ri .S. Sci hcnJorf is tUe ii.<si.<uiut sUitc commissioner for oci uf^Mional i'liiu alion in Svw 
Yorh. 
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Background 

C)thcr states are prolably no dittereiit from Now York when it comes to the form. and process 
of evaluation that presently exists. It is possible to rationalize on the elenicMUs of a system, but an 
analvsis will, in all likelihood. revfeiU a wide variety of evaluation techniques. In some instances, 
evaluation of a highly structured nature will be devised for a low budget, minor pilot project, while 
sur-tace judgements are made with respect to the extent to which major program goals are met. In 
some instances, an end-of-year report of accomplishments is A;d'as an evaluation of a program, and 
at other times an on-site visit performed by education department personnel becomes the evaluation 
of a faffly extensive program. These are only examples of what can be construed to be "(^valuations*' 
being conducted for the purpose of satisfying some legislative or regulatory requirements. 

Before one begins to realize what is happening, he is surrounded by a host of processes and 
svstems all purporting to be part of an organized arrai^gement for evaluating occupational educ on. 

Quite- frankly, that is about where New York State finds itself at this moment. Rather than 
try to describe these partial systems or processes or to relate how weakly the present activities key 
against budget d-cisions at all levels, it is the intention of thir, presentation to describe what New 
York State is developing now to meet its overall needs and also be able to answer the critical finan- 
cial questions. , .. 

New York State's occupational education prograrfi is located in 760 public school districts, 
seven.ty-two secondarv level area centers operated by intermediate districts {bi)ards of cooperative 
educational servicesi. foriy community colleges, six state-operated agricultural and technical col- 
lenes. uppnjximately 300 private occupational scht)ols. and a host of less ea^sily identified agencies. 
siTclT'.rs'timpif.jts all^ottier itistitutuHrs".Trvvett'as mdustryKased .ip"pren'tireslup pj-IJgTnhTs" 

' School districts range in size from more than a million students to several with less than f>00. 
Comnmnity colleges have enrollrhents ranging from less than 1,000 to well over 5.000. and some 
private schools have fewer than fifty students while others reach several thousand. Program size 
ranges from ^chools offering a single coursc.in shorthand and typing to large diversified facilities 
with more than fifty occupational choices. Both enrollment in occupational education and total 
expenditures have doubled in the past six years. 

With a statewide pnjgram as diversified and as extensive as tlv^t described, and with the rapid 
"increases in size and structure, system development outstripped any attempt at the establishment 
of an orderly evaluation process. The era of "seat of the pants" evaluation with respect to achieve- 
ment of uhjectivLs and measures of effectiveness prevails. Budget decisions and resource allocations 
arc maile using "experiential" evaluation. 

" * . * 

Initial Planning 

Last vcar it was decided to stop and take stock of what had been accnmplished and what the 
.sitLiati(jn looked like. About 80 percent of planned jSrogratn development was in place. Sufficient 

1(12 



quai titv was available and it was now time to concentrate on quality. Federal tunds have bPTrrHield 
at a constant level of appropriations. State and local costs were increasing, sometimes beyond the 
limits of taxpayer acceptance. Program data were spongy and at less than a reliable level. The eval- 
uation process was unsatisfactory as a tool for program' and budget decision-making. 

It was found that evaluations were primariK subjective. Long-term data were not available. 
The process lacked clear targeted levels and purposes. In many cases, program objectives wciC not 
specified in measurable terms and cost information wa^^ either totally lackmg of limited in relation 
to program purposes. 

No dt cision-maker, faced with evidence of this kind, could draw any ocher conclusion but that 
there was a need for an orderly evaluation system. 

With the assistance of a private research contractor, the design specifications of an evaluation 
system. for New York State were prepared, based on .several guiding principles. These principles 
included: 



1. Program evaluation takes place at several It vels and should be tailored to the specific 
objectives to be achieved at each level. 

2. An effective program evaluation system, usable by.teachers and local administrators, 
shtmld be built on an individual student r cord svstem. 

4 

t % 

3. Ef fee' t iy e ness of p rogram operation Ci» n be measured ift terms of i^iltimate rniph^ymt^nt 



and should take into consideration continued educatit>n beyond the first level of instruc- 
tion. A 

4. Total measur^»s of effectiveness of instructional programs should be based on long-term 
follow-up as oj>puSed to analysis oHnitial employment of program completers. 

5. Program evaluation should take into consideration those factors that deal with meafsures 
that permit decisio.ns to be made regarding resource allocation and cost effectiveness. . 

In addititm, a set of svsteni- objectives were established that included the following: 

1. Permit continuous monitoring and evaluation over time. ? . 

2. Provide ft)r an open-ended entry of data elements. * 

3. Be usable at the local* regional, and state levels. 

4* Permit an unlimited number of optional evaluation procedures without the requirenient 
for preprogramming. 
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5. Wliilo prnvulinj^ t\,r niaxiiiuini tlcsihilitv. t\w syMftu slu ukl not W- buraciisotuc to use 
ami must be mst cttkioiu. 

* f>. Tlic data.hasJ tor L-valuatioii and nu.iiitci lut; slu.uKl Ik- us.^^lc toi otiuT applkatious. 
iiukulitii» required reporting and analysis ot data tor plannnii;. 

Tlie total evaluatk)n system proposed tor New York State was onv that would provide all the 
data iieeessarx tor evaluation aaivitv tu take place at the state, rev^ional or local level. . The svstein 
had to ctmtain all data meludiuj; measurements of instructional accomplishment in order to do all 
that was desired. » 

The nnijor elemeius of' the planned reportmi;. evaluation, and monitoring system include the 



follow in ^; 



1. A data base built on indtvidu.il student records which provides basic information about 

.. a student is captible of.niaintaining inforniation and adding information over a long period 

♦ 

ot time. / • . ^ 

2. A system of predicting manpower needs in regions as well as shifts in those needs and at 
the same time providing long-term follow-up of completers of programs. 

3. A system t"or sorting odt and identifying cost and expenditures at each level, attributable 
to achieving specific objecti\es. ^' 

-T. :^-7lafa bank consismrg-nt-trrh-nv i n . al objcLti ves k^Vcd'to .kilU Mt>t^-H^-^H-p.M^'^tm^^^^ 



job for which t/aining is being provided. 

5. A curncular design that redi . each pr.,gr.un ..f study tor each c;ccupation int.) short 
modules of iiistructi.)!! based o i .Measurable achievement. ♦ 

(u A compendium of skills master>' checklists for various occupati.)ns keyed to behavioral 

objectives and modules of instruction, supported by a critiTi.,n refereiiced testing scheme 
• todeteniiine the extent of ..ccoifiplishment on the part of individual students. 

' Development of the .System 

During the preliminary developmental stage, several decisions had to be made with regard to 
priorities in order t.) meet the ultimate goal of an orderly and systematic evaluation system that 
wouldVncompass defined principles and meet specified objectives. 

In view of the fact that the reporting, evaluation, and numitoring system Was to be student- 
M>.sed an4 the inuial point at which the system would. function related to studeiits'in progra.ns. it 
was decided that the first concentrated effort should be.the development of a rep<.rtmg and 
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intonnatiiMi sy^'iii capahlc ut ticncratiim needed iiiforiuatioii alnnK programs at tlic state IcvcK 
permit the utilikatitiy of ihe\same data at a rej^iDiud level for plaiii^inj; purposes, and, at the same 
time, he useful at the local level t^)r analysis ut pro^irain aeeoinj^hshtuents as well as for- .:ng the 
base on which to build niomtonmiand evaluation activitv. 



It was agreed as well tliat two other activities could be conducted at the same time, since tb.eir 
development wa.s not depeTident upon building a data base in the ^tate. I'liese two .ictivitit s were a 
bank u\ b-^-havior.iJ objectives keved Co specitic occ^upations and to the nU)dulari/d^ion of curriculu 
in all ofthe occupjitional .ireas. Both ot these activities ,ire proceeding in an orderly fashion. Pres- 
ently. 8-l();()0() behaviorahobjectives have been classified and arc clearly identified with specific ' 
occupaii<.)ns and work functions within occup.itions. T\\v utilisation of the behavioral objectives is 
presently bving tested in sevejal locations across the stat»' at both the secondary and community 
college level. Whi'e use of tliese be-Jiavi^^ral objectives can be made by individual teachers in the 
course of their instructional programs without the need tor a data base or the other elements of the 
evaluation sxstem. this pt)rtion o\ the svstem ultimately will be built into the overall operation. 



ms 



In the same way^*modularization ot curriculujus can 1:-. utilized indep<i;ndentlv of an organized i 
monitoring system. On the other hand, the ultimate design of the evaluation and monitoring svstem 
is dependent to a great extent on using a modular approach to instructional units. At tliis time, most 
agricultural occupation programs are modularized into three-week units, each havinj^ a specific mea- 
surable objective and content that docs not require prerequisites. The systen) of modules has been 
designed in such a way that entrance into an occupational, program can be achieved bv a student at 
any ptnnt during tl ie Vear_xLs ttppost-d to rhr usinl si-mrsrrr Mr br|nTnn i UT 4 if hIkhJ y i ^. t r 



times, hvconjunction with the development of nujdules, oacli ot tlie major ot cupations within the 
agriculture field have been vtnalyzed in order to identity the skills required to prepare for entrance 
into a specific occupation. Wliile it is usual for ,i student to pursue a specitic set of modules in order 
to achieVe.preparation for an occupation,, it is also possible tor a studeiit to move from one occiipa* 
tional area to tlrtM^tlier. tr.mstcrring skills that are basic to anotiici* occupation. ■ 



It is ncit important within the framework of this presentation to dwell on the details of the 
modulariz.uion of curriculum. At this time, testing in the field of agricultur - is con)plete. A sim- 
ilar analysis of occupi^^tions is being initiated in other fields and development i>f modularization for 
all other curnculums will begin soon. Total modularization of all curnculums is projected for three 
years hence, at which time it will be possible to failor an instructiotial program to the specific career 
goal of an indivrd^ial .student. The completion time for this phase will coincide with a projected 
statewide installation date for the total evaluation and monitoring system. While these two activities 
(clas.sitication ot behavioral obj'xtives and modularization of curriculum j are bving developed in- 
dependently of the main t^rusT; a icporting and information system has been developed that will 
meet state requirements tor reporting, regional requintments tor analvsis and planning, and local 
requirements for niomtoring, accountability, and reporting. As the system was generated, addi- 
tional applicati(fiis conceived l)y local si^^hool officials were developed ig several test *ircas. 
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; ■ • The Int'ortnatiDii Componont ^ - ^ 



■ • 'At this point, it wcuia scvtn hclptul to acscribe hrictly tlu' intortnaLicii systcnj and tlic way it 
cjpcratus. , " • • 

.. The repcrtini; svstem has a. its base an individual -Itudcnt record. This record, generated at^_ ^ 
the local level, contains basic intorniation ..bout the .tllent and his characteristics, includnig an 
idcsuiK ine nuinby 'a social securitv number where it i available, otherwise a unique identitynig 
number .an be-generated bv the svsfeni). In addition, ^he record contains a code number tor the • 
student's occupation.,1 program. The initial set of characteristics and bits o> informiit.on manuamed 
'in the individual' stude/,1 j;^>cord'are those required tor specific reporting to the-Education Depart- 
ment. Much (\f this same informaticm ran be used for planning purposes at the regional level as well 
as tor reporting back to'local'school districts participating in regional programs. Beyond tins essen- 
tial infornution. a local district, at its option, can add other data elements, including such things as 
attendance reports, test scores, modules of instruction completed, achievement as it relates to be- 
h.ivioral objectives and anv other information deemed necessarv or useful by the local agency. 
Bcc luse of the flexibilitv of the svstem. data elemehts beyond tiiose which are required tor st^ite 
use can varv fn/m a«encV to a«ency. A student record of this nature*is generated for every mdtvidual 
enrolling in an occupational program" for the first^time. School district, county, and zip code tor 
plat e of residence are also included in the record card. 

A highlv tlcxible computer software package, available exclusively to New York State, is util- 
ised to maintain the information on each student in ce^itrali/ed t<m,putcr. Input ot c|ata trom a 
local .mcm-v can be made by shipping copies of the student records to the cvntr.M facility tor input. 



■ ■r ........r.. ,i .r.. .-mrv te rminals can b e used to input intorma tmn d.rea ly mer telephone Inie^ 

data are maintained in the computer by tiie software p..ckage m a dis .ggregated term. An arrange- 
ment of this kmd ncrmit> local-, regional-, or state-level .igencies to utilize the mtormation tor what- 
ever 4^urpose thevVind necessarv and. at the same time, maintain confidentiality with respsct to 
certain ck.ta. Countv A. for example, c.mnot extract 4a'ta al?j)Ut students in County B and, at the 
same tinie. the State Education I)ep..riment can only extract trom the system information ot a 
basic nature required for its reporting and planning purposes. In other Words, the educaticm depart- , 
„K-nt will not be able to monitor the test scores or attendance records of -^dividual students or. for 
that matter, all students in a particular agency- 
Two key design elements permit complete tlexibility on the part of the users of this system. 
The first relates to the computer software p..ck..ge ilself. This software system does, not require « 
preprogramming to extract anv information needed at any particular point in time. The second 
elemem relates to the access system itself. The language for ..ccessing information is simple Englislu.^^ 
Theretore. it is possible- for ..nv user, within the constraints of confidentiality, to ask any ques..on 
about a program without concern that there is a program written for that information. It is a pimple 
task to ask t^he computer to displav. as an example, by regicms of the state, the number o^ isadvan- 
t.iged students who havc^ouipleted a e..rpciitry pros^ram and have been placed on jobs related to the 
oJcupati.mal program m which they participated, in the same way. a local agency can ask tor sim- 
ilar information but add an clement requesting tiiat for each completer an attendance record be . 
d'sphtved iis well. 
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I TIk'so illustnitidiis aro used i;i ordv;r to ilcujvuistr^ito thi^ coinplcto tlcxibility of the rcportin'j; 
^svAtcin aiul its data base sd that latei^tt^ uh* eaii hi demonstrated with respeet to evaluation and 
juonirurinii priK'Oilures* I his n^portini; syst'eil) h^s heen tested in two major h)eations, ineUidinij 
New York ('it\, and is tiv>w heinj: installed tor use boi;nniing this mt'mtli in\ipproximatel\ (iue thud 
i)t the ajjeiieies hi the state. \\\ September P^74, all ajieiivies ottering oeeu^Mtinual edu^^ation. pro« 
iirams will be utili^iui; diisHata system. * * . 



^should be pou'ited i>ut that because the uuhxidual ^tudent reporting; svstein is computer 
inaintained and utilizes unique ulentitviui; numbers tor eaeh student, it is possible tor the record to 
\^e LiTminued beyond the seeondary lev<.I by other educational institutions ottering; oeouj^itional ' 
education programs, iuchulini; Loimrtunity colleges and atlult programs. When- a student appears tor 
enrollment m a tonumuiTt\ n.'lll'ge. it is a simple matter lor that uislitution to'access the \\\%^ recv 
ords^ot a student who has completed a secondarv Ivvel program and^contnuie to input additional 
intormation about that person. I'he ^^le would hold true tor someone continumg m an adult'edu 
cation conjpotient ot the oecu[\ition.il education program after employment. 



Manpower Needs aiid,Follow l ^p 

Another subNy.stem in the oV^-rall evaluation package idatrs to decisionMiiakiiig with respei t 
to manpower lU'cdN as well as establishing a s\ stein ot hnig term tollow-up ot mdivuluals whti com- 
plete occupational educatioif programs. 

m 



A s\ stem lias been designed that utili/es nuiustrial developmeHt ijntormatioti as well as ^tate 
come U\\ tiles tor tijc purpose oi determining the extent to whi^^h cei tain occupational are.C^ are main 
raining stabilitv within .» particular region or are being reduced in need. In addition* intoi iiiation can 
be gene-rated to tell' whether tliere-is an out-migratioii ot trained pers{)ns^roii^ .1 region or whether 
individuals are coming intt^a region trom other locations to seek employment in a particular oe«.upa 
tionai field. Sui li mtormatitfn will be helptui in m.ikiiig dei isious regarding the evtenr to w huh ser 
vices should be provided in various parts ot trie state. 

y • * 

\^ A complete description ot this system would be time'consuming. Therefore, it is suf ticteiit to 
rcpo/t th.it a svstdU has been designed which will permit .iii.dvsis and .isse.smeiit ot ni.uipowei needs 
anj fnakr (ir>^sifinv with rv\pect L A[>aiidiag. nuuutaiulug. or phasing out specilj^ oVcupational 
programs. The svstein re».|uire.s .1 minor legidativv change in order t(^ become oper.d-ile. but it is 
anticipated that thisTssue will be settled m the next legislative* sessioTi. 

i >ne oiiic r .i^pcct ot r!:e t^ir-jeting .md tMllow^up ^y.teni re1.u<'s <iire( tly to follow- up. A*- this 
time, follow up studies are dittieult at best, time cousuming. and in man\ ways unreli«d>le because 
of a lack of' res^^oiises^ As part of the ov'lTall evaluation .md luouitormg s\stem. another subset was 
developed that will utili/e three numbers found both in tjie ^tl^i^•n^ record data svstcin iiianH oned 
tor occupatn*ii.il edut.ition and in the .state uu oine tax tile\. TIum- aiuiibeis .uc: '.01 lal secun^v 
number, dn tionar\ of 01 1 up.iriomd titles * L)( )*l codi* nunilvr t« »r the f^ccupation of the individual, 
.iinl ? ■^'* /'p .1 ode • »t r* ^^!'•lu «■. 1 t ili/iti^ r he t n'\ ibilj.tv^'t'^1 f he > an juit rt •sol t \\ are p ic kagc. '( will lu* 
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possib^^- to scarcli both the occupatiotnM education iilcs .liul the tax tiles situultancously and .natcn 
■ social security numbers, IXVr tuunbe.rs, a^tuFzip code nutnbers. Matching numbers pernuts nois^ess. 
burdenless,a-olK.w-up oU umplcters over long peru)ds ot ^itne". Erom an evaluation point ot vievV; * 
long-term tollow-Up three vears. five veurs, or'longer ; is more signitivatit than results ota survey ot 
initial cmplovmetit. The use of '^ip code'tiu.ubers pcrnllts mobility studies, as well, to bcvinstituied 
at anv tunc. Studies of this nature can be. invaluable in planning |.rograms, assessing the impact ot 
programs in specific areas, as well aS becoming. part i.f anfovefall evaluation process; Until tiie tar- 
geting and follow-up svstem is operational, there is available a s.-.ni-noiseless toUow-xip system built 
into the reporti^j^ subsystem-. E.icli local o^ regional educational agency can request the coinputcr-, 
Sprinted mailingdabJU precoded with some information for use in a mail survey ot completers. Hand- 
• analvsTs o\ returned survev forms need not be performed; rather, data elements are added to tadi 
. Ktudent-s file as part of his permanent record. At the close of the survey.-specific analyses ot the 
" follow-up data can be retrieved in any form required by the loc-.d agency or the state.. . , 



Cost Evaluation 



■ . One of the major portions ofthe total.evaluation system relates to cost data.\As indicated 
earlier this is an esseniiial demerit and Is required to meet the original rationale presented for evalua- 
tion Programs. While -it is believed tliat fhis.is one of the most critical clements.^the decision was 
made to leave its development for a later tinie. A solid data base and foltow-up and a inonitoring 
svstem that can measure achievement in instructional programs is needed first. Adding the cost 
elements will not be a complicated c,r,time-consuming process, again because ot the flexibility ot 
tliecon.puKXsoftw.iD: u^cd as thl- fo.und.,ri_,.ji for operating the Htitire system. 



lnstructi(mal Monitoring 



With this very brief uv,Tview of the elements of an evaUiaticm system, a more detailed descrip- 
"^tion of the monitoring activity is in order. 

Monitoring, in this context, is'a method for cominuous review of accomplishments during the 
teaclmm-learning process, it permits managers and instructional personnel to individualize the in- 
structional process so that the most effective delivery system is p>Hvided tor each student. 

' Essentially; the process permits periodic (daily if needed) repotting of results df accomplish- 
. ments on the part of students, liythis way. progress of each student can be- checked against h,s t>wn 
career objective. At the same tiine. program mafiagcrs can determine the effectiveness of a ternative 
.netliods of instruction, assign costs to instructional elements, and determine if budget reallocations 
are required, as well as nf«intain cost accounting for pcri<,di<' evaluation of earlier resource decisions. 



Tlte process utilizes the bank of behavioral objectives, the modular curriculum units, and skilh 
checklists described earlier. In addition, a key clement is the use of criterion-referenced tests based 
oivspecific effectiveness measures. In this way. accomplishments on the part of individual students 
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arv\4cti*rinincil .li^ainst roquirL-il skills aiul kiiDwlcil^c [H'rturnictl nu the jiih. as i)ppuscd to t)tlicr 
incasUivs Muli as nunu rctVrfticoil^tosts whjcli mi^ht rcpt^rt on ovorall acconiplishniont js a per- 
^v:ntau«^* ot all tiio inaten.il v^oxoKtl in a partivul.n nuirso. 

I'tih/iiis; ybjcc iiUMsun^s of »iVcnyiplislinKMit pcnnits tlio teacher to ik-terniiiK» specific areas 
t)t weaknVss aikl make J.eei.sion.s al^^it ree\ eliui; a studeiU thrDUj^h all ur part ot a nuulule ot iiistrue- 
tiuiK tir-ehaii^ijii: the approaih. or iisinl?.soine »Hldilit)naI resource or alternate means ot insiruetion. 
E\annnin^ results ot the s.nne n.iture fur class i;roups provulesthe instructor with iiitorinatitni sut- 
ticient to ajuiU ve hi.s owrt choice ot iustVuctional mode autl permits decisions to he ni.ule for un 
jMHiveTUent ot-tlie program ti\r future groups. ' . 

The basic data system the student informatigii file tnakuauis the results of criterion ri'^ferenceJ 
te-ts and <)ther means ot determimnu individual .student acLonvjMishment. items such a.s length of 
time needed hv students to master sp^ci^ic skiHs or achieve objectives can be includeil. Data of this 
nature pernnts a variet\ of anaK ses to be accon'iplished sijiipK'b) instructing the ctjmputer tn gen 
erate tire needed data. - • . . • 

' - ^-"^ ■ " 

I'lie s\>t^ni is u^able as well as a guidance tool to ,^^^istMM deternyning tlii; abilities of students 
at an>- p<>int ill reference to their eniph A\d)ilitv at specific job Jevels. hTaddition, counselors can 
.u^e tbt^atvt base and results of skill niasterx tests tt) assist students ii: makuig decisitjns about chang- 
ing career go lis. W ith tile Use of mii*iules. it is po^sibU' to construct arrangements tiiat indicate tiiose 
mastered skills transferable to another occupation. In a case where a change in oecupatitjnai goal is 
made, the student iCLuni ean be used it) coustruet a new nc.i of nu)duJes_ue,eiLed tor the new ucLupa 
t:onal uiw^e. building on what has alread\ been learned. 



Suimnarv " ' 

V 

Ulien all of the subsystems are in place. New York will have a cotnprehensive svstem t()r evalu* 
atiuii that can be utih/eti at the slate, regional, or local level for whatever applications are needed 
with respect to evaluation funLth»ns at each level. 

rhe svsti-m sht)uui be eost efficient.' baseti on initial review of the cost ot operating a tiexibie. 
cot|(^uter ba^eil bank ot data elements, eacfi usable for a tnultitvidc of functional analyses. 

*.Such a system will reduce extensively the need tor periodic in depth evalu.f^ions ot the kind 
now perfiirmed. It will' reduce or eliimnate entirely costs assiiciated with maintaining records in the 
piuheul uioile. ^ ^ * 

Data vvill be available at all t i ni c^TTit^aTrT^^Tp^fTtt a t e fashion. New data can hi- entered at .mv 
time t<» revise information alpiKjCly storetl. And, ot cour^f, the fTc^xibility of the stittware package 
will perinif ah infinite mn/TbtT of uutputs. 



The time tVame for tull inipletnentation of the system still has two years to go. However, the 
end result will outweigh the early time-consuming design and testing phases now bemg undertaken. 

To return to the initial position taken with respect to the ultimate purpose of evaluation 
determiuinj> the cost effectiveness of the occupational education system at every level ■ the s7S»em 
and approach described ultimately will be of significant benefit to New York State and the future 
devcfopment and improvement of occupational education. It is only through hard data ot the kind 
obtairable utilizing a total evaluation system that successes can be used to genemf continued and 
increased support. Ai the same time, the willingness to clearly identify weaknesscv^^ a.ni take ac.ion 
to correct deficiencies becomes an additional strategy for gaining the resources neccV.sary to meet 
long-term objectives. \ 
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Kentucky's Staff Organization 
for Efficient Management 

By Carl F» Uimar ' 

Staff organization and management of the state agency must be closely tied to the statewide 
program of vocational education* There must be a clear understanding regarding its orientation and 
operation-its underlying philosophy, purpose, goals, objectives, and the decision-making process in- 
volved* Each of these c;^tegorics should be fully conceptualized with respect to the needs of the 
people to be served and the people employed to provide the services.. My remarks will be centered 
larijelv on experiences in my state in the areas of organization and administration* Emphasis shall 
be given to: ; 1 ) tlic philosophy, purpose, goals, and objectives that have provided the basis Tor the 
development of the present organizational structure in Kentucky. (2) the Kentucky organizational 
chart and principles of operation, (3) changes that have been made in the organizational structure 
in the past ten years, and ';4^ projected changes foreseen in the organization ot the state vocational 
education agency over the next ten years. 

In a studv of the organizatitm and administrative procedures in other states, 1 kave not been 
^ble to find any two states with the same structure- All of thchii operate according to a **State Plan 
for the Administration of Vocational Education" which follows,thp same ba^sic guidelines and are 
structured along a similar pattern. Hut the details of their operation vary considerably. I have not 
attempted to oumpare differences among the states. I have limited my discussion to what has hap- 
pened in Kentucky and what changes are anticipated for the future. 

Organizational Structure for Vocational Education in Kentucky 
«. ^ 

Kentucky is oriented to a statewide system of vocational education- It has been largely devel- 
oped as an integral pari of the total educational system. The state vocational education agency is 
located in the State Department of Education, It operates under the managt*ment and control of 
the State Board of Education, which is also the State Board for Vocational Education. Thcstate 
vocational education agency is called the Bureau of Vocational Education. Its administrative officer 
is designated as the ki^sistant superintendent for vocational education. The organizational structure 
of the Bureau of Vocational Education is shown in Figure 1. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education is now divided into six divisions that have been organized 
largely on the basis of functions to be performed. However, the planning function designed to 



•Cur/ /• Lamar is the us^iistaut state suparuttcmicut for vocational education in Kentucky. 
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identity program needs, develop currieuluins on the basis t)f the prugrAm needs, and determine the 
appropriate means of implementing the instructional programs is done primarily on the basis of 
major uecupational areas or categi>ries. 

In the piuiming prcKess. increased attention is being given to the broad scope ot occupational 
clusters in assigning responsibilities for program development. Yet. we realize that considerable 
research, exeniplary efforts, and program evaluation must be accomplished before we will be fully 
confident in our approach to determine what pattern of program planning will best serve our needs 
what clusters t)f occupations should be included, what should be emphasized at each level ot the 
educatii>nal process, and how the overall curriculum pattern should be structured. 

The basic divisions that we now have operating in the bureau are: (V) Interagency Relations, 
i2.. Vocational Program Development. (3) Vocational Program Supporting Services. .(4) Vocational 
'Facilities Construction and Maintenance, (5) Fiscal Control and Financial Accounting; and (6) Voca- 
.donal Program Management. Vocational-technical information services are organized as a separate 
auxiliary unit that operates closely with the State Department of Education's Division of Information 
and Publications. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education in KentucJcy relates to institutions of higher education and 
Jocal educational agencies through contractual arrangements, it secures their assistance in providing 
certain programs and services throagh reimbursement contracts. It also has cooperative agreements 
with other state organizations, insntutions. and agencies that have mutual interests in programs per- 
taining to v<»cational education, manpower development, economic development, and institutional 
accreditation. 

% ' . • 

The Burcuu of Vocational Education in Kentucky is rcspt)nsible for all vocational education 
^program-, adniiinstercd under the Vocational Education Amendments of 1 968, Appalachian Redevel^ 
opineiu Act of 1965. Economic Development Act of 1965, Manpower l)evelopment and Training 
Act of 1 9f)2» other manpower programs administered through the State Department of Economic 
Security, and all adult education programs administered under the Adult Education Act of 1966. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education serves as the state ii^jcncy for the approval of institutions 
that offer training under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act of 1966. It isTcsponsible to license pri- 
vate proprietary' schools offering vocational and technical education programs in the state which are 
not under the jurisdiction of other .state licensing boaflfer - ^ 

rhe state of KeiUuckv is divided into seventeen education development districts. They follow 
the same pattern as the fifteen area development districts established by the state legislature for the 
organization and development of programs operated by other state agencies. The Bureau of Voca- 
tional Kducatit)n lias ft)llowed this same pattern in dividing the state intt) fourteen vocational educa- 
tion regiotv. same as the area development districts, except that area development districts 8 and 9 
are etjinbined to form vocational educatit)n region 9.. 
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Eacli vocatiotu! cducatioti region has a regional staff employed through the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Education as state employees. The regional vocational education staffs are directly respon- 
sible to the Bureau of Vi.c.iiii.nal nducition in the State Hepartnicnt of Educaiitm for the operation 
of all adult, vocational, a.nd technical education programs offered in the different vocational educa- 
tiou regions under the management and. control of the State Board i)f Education. 

Kctituckv. basically, supports two kinds of organizational arrangements for adult, vocational, 
and technical education that ciMnc under the management and control of the State Board ot Educa- 
tion. It has svstem of si.ite operaied vocational-technical schools and area vocational education 
centers. They are directly managed by the Bureau of-*Vocaiional Education. The state vocational- 
technical schi)ols are owned, financed, and operated by the state. They are established primarily 
to serve post-secondary students and- adults. However, they may serve some secondary students 
during the regular school day. This is the practice where the secondary students do not have ready 
access to an area vocational education center. We now have fourteen state vocational-technical 
schot)ls approved by the State Board t)f Edut iiion. Each area vocational education center is owned 
bv a local school district, but it is financed and operated by the state to serve two or more secondary 
sAiools in one or more local school districts. The area vocational education centers are established 
primarily to serve secondary students during the regular school day. Tiiey may serve post-secondary 
students and adults in the late afternoons and evenings. We now have sixty-four area vocational , 
education centers approved by the State Board of Education. Five of these centers are in correc- 
tional institutitms. 

^ Kentucky also supports adult, vocational, and technical education programs cm a reimburse- 
ment basis Vlirough a variety of local educational .igencies. including 319 secondarv schools m 1H9 
local school districts (A single school district may have a vocational education department.), thirteen 
communitv colleges in the University of Kentucky System, seven state universities, and one four- 
vear state college^ The Bureau of Vocational Education staff, in cooperation with the regional voca- 
. tional education staffs, provides consultative assistance and supervision for all local educational 
dj^ncies that operate reimbursed ".tduli. vocatitmal. an 1 technical education programs. 



Philostjphy of Vocational Education 

In the development of a staff organization for efficient, program management, our most signifi- 
cant tasks have been to conceptualize aliiaiewide system of adult, vocational, and technical educa- 
tion; determine how it should be meshed into the total educational program ot the state: and dcier- 
mitV- the other programs or systems with which it needed to cooperate or coordinate its efforts. It 
is bclieved lhat vocational education, the same as any other viable system, needs to share its resources 
with other related systcnns. These we call available inputs to the system which need to be organized 
and handled through a process designed to attain cerf.'iin desired outputs. The expected outputs are 
intended to satisfy the purpose, goals, and objectives of the statewide system. The inputs, processes 
pplied to'lhe inputs to produce the desired tjuipuis, and the outputs are together intended to pro- 
duce a dynamic svstem of vocational education for the benefit of Kentucky 
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If Olio is to assess the viability of a vocational cilucation system in order to irtipiove its per- 
torniaiKc aiiJ the qu.ilitv of its outputs ami to intelligentlv pla;i its. future course, the relation of 
its inipnrtaiu conipomMits nr.tst be contimumsly evatniiKHl as interactiiii; entities or as a unitietl 
whole. The components in su.ch a system constantly interact on eac h 'other and dictate any tar- 
reaching changes that need to be made to satisfy the ever-changiny purposes of the system. Deci- 
sions sliould be m'ade to change the, staff organization and the system's structure, revise the curric- 
ulum and teaching methods, alter facilities and equipment to satisfy the curriculum changes, reassign 
responsibilities of sta.ff per sonnel, and adjust educacional programs to satisfy th»- needs of individual 
students whenever they are justified as a means of improving the ettectivenejis ot the system. Sys- 
tems anaivsis may dictate new program purposes, goals, and objectives that call tor changes in the 
basic staff ori:anizati<jn and management procedures. 

We need to look at the internal components of the state vocational educaticm system to make 
sure that it is properly (^rganized..stafted. and managed to satisfy the basic purpqse for which it was 
• established. However, it must be clearly understood that the general public the people- supplies 
thc-^basic resources bv which the system is enabled to function. The vocational education system 

• must make a significant contribution to the Vvc-lfare o»" society if it can expect to receive the public 
support which it needs in order to attain its intended purpose. This basic tact requires a careful 
examination "of the inputs, t'ho process, and the outputs of the system with respect to their external 
relationship in meeting tiie needs of the people. An understanding of the relationship ot these as- 
pects of the system should reveal the resource limitations that impede the system and the factors 
that will ultimately determine its productivity in terms of its goals and objectives. This implies that 

" there is a basic need .o identify the significant elements that will indicate the probable eftectiveness 
of the svstem's inputs on the quality ot the system's outputs. 

It should be clearly understood that the people to be served the students represent the pri 
marv input of the vocational education system. Their prop-r development is the educational sys- 
tem's primarv reason for existing. Their attitudes about the scl.ool and the program in which they 
are enrolled greatly affect the operation c)f the system. In the final analysis, the students become 
the primary output or product of the educational process. It can be assumed that the general public 
will expect the educational experiences provided by the school to bring abcmt a wholesome change 
in the lives of the people who have participated. Society has a right to expect the .students' educa- 
ti<mal experiences to develop the knowledge, attitudes, and skills needed that they cannot get 
elsewhere. The programs offered by the school are expected to make a significant difterence in the 
lives of the students • in their ability to assume productive roles in the "world of work" and in other 
areastjf social respcjiisibjlity. 

It is also important to recognize that, after the students, teachers constitute the largest and 
most imp<jrtant inputs in the total educational system. Teachers are the most expensive inputs. 
They play the central role in determining results the value of the educational experiences. Their 
c().st. as measurod \u student achievement, demands close analysis and continuing evaluation. An 
iipportant goaf of the educational system should always be to hold down c(jsts in relation to .student 
achievemertt st>.as^tp. maximize learning results'. Thi. is the basic challenge to efficient educational 
management. This is the real reason why -.Staff Organization for Efficient Management" deserves 
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constant attention In those rtvsponsible fur "Improving Administrative Activities of State Vocatioinl 
Education Agencies.** o , 

Vocational education is fundamentally a "teaehing-leanning process.*' 7<Mc/ii»/C is directing 
the learning process - the activities of the learner-so as to bring about the maximum amount ot 
desired learning and a minimum amount of undesired learning. U.iruhig is a self-active process on 
the part of each learner. It is a process by which the individual learner through his own activitiesv- 
through what he does becomes changed in behavii)r. Productive behavior or performance, ot tiie 
individual student is the intended output of the experiential process provided by the sciiool. 

This experiential process involves and impacts on the cognitive, affective, and psychomotor 
domams of the human organism.' They interact and reinforce each other during the learning process. 
A soundly conceived and well planned educational program must bo based on the significance of 
these domains to desirable individual aciiievement in the socioeconomic environment. As we con- 
sider '-Sraff Organization for Efficient Management,** our basic goal must be the achievement ot 
success with the "teaching-learning process** in vocatiunal.cducation. 

Expansion in the functions of vocational education has led to significant changes in its bas?-- 
orientation.- More attention h r-w being given to tiie .special problems of individu?.ls and groups 
who were ignored or neglected during the years before passage of the Vocational Education Act 
(JT 1<)63. Increased emphasis is being focused on the needs of the disadvantaged, handicapped, and 
gifted. It is becoming increasingly apparent that vocational education needs to be an integral part 
of a sound comprehensive educational system that serves a majority of the population. More atten- 
tion is being focused on problems of the unemployed, underemployed, and underprivileged minor- 
ity groups, fcm.iles.^md those living in poverty. 

- More interest is now being given to the role of vocational education as a part ot career educa- 
ticin and an integral part of th J total educational process. It is becoming accepted by more leaders 
in educaticm as a vital part of earh individual's total life careertlevelopment that must not be over- 
looked or neglected. These new horizons for vocational education have placed greater significance 
on the .sociafand psychological foundations of education as they relate to vocational education and 
life career develop.neut. What the individual wahts to do with his life should be determined through 
a well-planned and effectively implemented experiential process the total educational process. It 
should purposefully maximize individual development in terms of one's social and economic inter- 
ests, needs, and capabilities. 

A shift in the emphasis of'vocational education and a redJ^ection in the programs and practices 
has resulted in rather extensive changes in organization and man.igement at practically all levels of 
operation. There has been a significant shift in emphasis from an orientation on specific occupa- 
tional program areas ba.sed on the manpower requirements of the labor force to an orientation toward 
rhe development of comprehensive vocational educntion program,s and program supporting services 
ba.sed on the vocational education needs of the people to be served. These shifts in emphasis were 
made for the expressed purpose of causing leaders in vocational education to recognize and accept 
the emerging new responsibilities for vocational education at different educational levels and the 
need for expanding supporting services. - 'i^ - 
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The changes recognized for vocational education have placed increased stress on the need for 
a stronger and more dynamic leadership role for the managers of vocational education programs and 



services. 



Purpose of Vocational Education 

The Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended in 1968, provides an excellent statement 
of the purposes of vocational education. As quoted from the Act: 

It is the purpose of this ( Actl to authorize Federal grants to States to assist them to 
maintain, extend, and improve existing programs of vocational education, to develop 
new piugrams of vocational education, and to provide part-time employment for youths 
'who need the earnings from such employmerc to continue their vocational training on a 
full-time basis., so that persons of all ages in all communities of the State-those in high 
school, thostf* who have completed or discontinued their formal education and are pre- . 
paring to enter the labor marked, those whahave already entered the labor market but 
i need to upgrade their skills or learn new ones, those with special educational handicaps, 
and those in postsecondary schools-will have ready access to vocational training or re- 
training which is of high quality,; which is realistic in the liglit of actual or anticipated' ^ 
opportunities for gainful employment, and which is suited to their needs, interests, and 
ability to benefit from such training. 

This Act ckarly ifidicates that the purpose of vocational education is to prepare persons of all 
ages who are preparing to enter the labor market or who ^ave already entered the I' bor market for 
vocational training or retraining that is of high quaK^and that is realistic in the light of actual or 
anticipated opportunities for gainful employment, ^ 

• ' . r. ^ 

^N^oals and Objectives of Vocationajf Eduj^iion . 

. ;Basica%* the goal of vocational edutation is the preparation of persons of all ages in all com- 
munities of the state for gainful employment so they can attain self-fuffillment as productive indi- 
" viduals in the world of work and as responsible citizens in important social endeavors. 

It is the objective of the Bureau of Vocational Education in Kentuc^cy that through itsJeader- 
ship, planning, and admiois^ration, the statewide system of vocational education will serve the occu- 
pational education needs of aH|he people. It is intended that people throughout the st«e will have 
ready access to high quality vocahpnal instruction that is realistic in the light of actual or anticipated 
opportunities for gainful empioymeriK The planning will be done to provide instructional programs 
and services that are suited to the^peopleVneeds, interest^ and abilities. Occupational competence 
of each individual is the expected objective, l^ombtion of the work ethic through the vocational 
education system is emphasized to convey to each individual the challenges and opportunities open 
to him. Provisions will be made for each^ndividual ^a adequately prepare himself for the occupa- ^ 
n or career of his choice. This will be reinforced witV^rovisions for continuing training or 
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rctraiiiiiik; as the ucck\ arises so that occupational compotcntc may be achieved and niaiutaiiied. Thus, 
the significant objectives that have been identified for attainmeJit in vocational education are to: ^ 

• 1. Understand the cv.ntribution of occupaUons to the welfare ot each individual and to j 
societ\. . Ck. 

Uiulcrstaiul the variL»ty ot\arccr opporti tiuics available to e.uli inJividuaK 



3. Provide ade>^uate opportunities for acquiring appropriate occupational skills tor job entry 
and maintenance by persons of all ages in all conitnunities ot the state. 

4. Cope with changi. g occupational roquirenjents and demands on a continuing basis. 



Principles of Operation 

The basis for planning, developing, and implementing a'stm^nd statewide system ot vocational 
education in Kentucky is the sincere beli^rf that there must be mutual understanding, cooperation. 
coordinaticMi. and tinancial support from the federal, st.ue. and local levels of govern., lent if desirable 
results can be expected. It is believed that vocational education must be a national concern and 
■resp..iisibilit\ expressed by federal leadership, technical assistance, and financial support: a state 
function and respi.iisibility expressed by state leadership, planning, adiiiiiiistration. and tinancial 
support: and a local operation expressed b\ local financial support. etYective program planning, 
pro^r.nn development, and the in.iplenienrati..n ..fa sound comprehensive instructional-prograin. 
I he proi^r.mi should be based on the needs .of the people and the manpower requirements ot the 
ibor market and reinforced-by the essential program supporting services and the .iss'istaiice of an 
.a tivT^nTKoMjrv cuniniittet composed ot lay citizens. 




The basis of a sound statewide program of vocational education is a soundly conceived, well 
planned, and vffectively implemented comprehensive vocational education program in each local 
ccmnnutiitv throu^;liout tlif.sta'te. Such a program needs le.ulership, guidance, and technical assis- 
tame troni the state vocational education agency, institutions of higher education, and other related 
institutions. Dru.ini/atioiis. .mil agencies with mutu.'il interC-sts. 



A comprehensive local vocational education program has a:, its base a sound instructional pro- 
gram that is managed'^to si.tist'y current t.ccupational demands for inanpovyer and the vocational 
education needs of the people. SulIi a program needs the services of a tull-time director and a com- 
petent staff capable of providing such essential ancillary services as: siiort term and h)ng-range pro- 
gram planning: operational research and related activities; curriculum development: vocational 
gnidaiiLC services; in-service personnel development: exemplary or innovative program activities: 
facilities pl.iniiing and in.«intenance: personnel recruitnu-nt. placement, and tollow-up: and program 
evaluation. Sinh a staff needs to be organized to work as a team in carrying out these functions and 
to provide viable local leadership in carrying out an uttective prtjgrani. 
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If a well-rounded and competent local vocational education statYis to be produced, the insti- 
tutions of higher education need to develop corpprehensive teacher education programs that will 
develop in thapersonne! that they train the competencies needed to properly function in a compre- 
hensive prograni at jhe local level. Tins ciullenge is <i\pressed in the Vocational Education Amend- 
ments of 1.968, it states that: 

«• ft 

The Commissioner shall approve the vocational education leadership development program 
of an institution of higher education upon finding that-(l) the institution oifers a com- 
- prehensive progiam ot vocational educatioti with adequate supporting services and disci- 
.plines such as education administration ^"'\iancc and counseling, research, and curriculum 
development: (2) such progra^n is designed to further substantially the objective f)f im- 
proving vocational education through providing opportunities for graduate training of vo- 
cational education teachers, supervisors, and administrators, and of university level voca- 
^'tional education teacher educators and researchers ... 



Improvement to get a well-balanced comprehensive vocational education program implemented 
attlhe local level and improvement to get a comprehensive program for vocational education person- 
nel development in institutions of higher education represent the areas w-liere state vocational edu- 
cation agencies now have their greatest challenge. Effective programs at the higher education level 
are vita! to the success of programs offei-ed by local educational agencies. Competent personnel are 
essential to the success of local vocational education programs. Much of their orientation! basic 
development, and commitment to professional excellence are acquired in their preservice vocational 
training secured in institutions of higher education. 



Changes that hav ? Occurred in the Organizational Structure ^ 

The organization of the Bureau of Vocational Education has been gradually changing in its 
orientation and organizational structure during the past decade. Since passage of the VocationaF 
Education Act of 1963. it has been reorganized three times- The changes have occurred because of 
a shift in the emphasis of vocational education, addition of new responsibilities assigned to the bureau, 
and expanded programs and services assumed by the bureau, ^ 

. \ * ' 

The initial reorganization was due primarily to the changed emphasis placed on vocational edu- 
cation in the new federal legislation and the new provisions in the State Plan for the Administration 
jfAfac atipnal Edu cation. The change in^etnphasts- from primary attentiotroTTspectfic-occupatitma^ — 
areas to primary attention on special program functions and expanded support for voc;»tional edu- 
cation to include all publicly acceptable occupations resulted in a complete reorganization of the 
Bureau of Vocational Education in Kentucky. The second reorganization placed increased* emphasis 
on functions as a means of delivering programs and services to local educational agencies. 

' . The Bureau of Vocational Education was reorganized for a third time in 1972. This was done 
with the intention of developing a staff organizatfon that would acquire the competencies needed 
to manege the bureau on the basis of clearly formulated goals and-objectives. The present organiza- 
tional structure is sliown in Figure 1. . 
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liasicall) . the Bii-vau (4" ViK atiuiial Eaiu^tion is oriianizcd into ilivisions. and the divisions ^irc 
oiganizoa into units. Tlic uhits arc organized on the basis of specific occupational areas and program 
functions; To date, we hiive not been able t^)tu eptuaH/e a delivery system for iinplenfeniing 
adult, vocational, and teclnucal education programs and services in local educational agencies that 
would be more effective than doing it thfougk'tlw occupational program areas, such as. agriculture, 
business and office, marketing and distribution, health occupations, home economics, industrial 
occupattons. public service occupations, and practical arts.- The primary emphasis on practical arts 
is .vt tlu"- middle school or junior high school level .usually in grades 7. K. and 9). The practical arts 
are organized on the basis of v.ccupational clusters. The curriculum emphasis for the practical arts 
is on:*";! , mtroduction to the economic system and its structure. (2i orientation to the different 
occupational.clusters in the economic system, and (3) exploration of the t)ccupational clusters which 
are of interest io the students witli appropriate opportunities (or hands-on experiences. It is desired 
tharihcse experiences in the practical arts will lead to special or specific occupational preparation • 
programs. . 

TU- occupational program units are located in the program, development division. Adult basic 
educLtir.n and manpower programs are located in the interagency relations division. The other divi- 
siuns are ori;anized to assume responsibility for tlte implementation of the various vocational educa- 
tion functions prt.vided tor in the State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education. • 

The staff in the liurcau of Vocational Education is organized so that it can relate to the insti- 
tuti.jns of higher education and. through the regional vocational education staffs, to the h)Cal educa- 
titinal agencies un a collegial or pluralistic ba.sis in carrying out thJir assigned respt)nsibilities. Ba- 
sicilly. this is dune through the division structure and in terms of functions to be performed. 

r,. properly relate the different program functions to be carried out with the different occupa- 
ti.inal prog am areas, wc^have developed an organizational structure within the bureau that has all 
professional personnelassigned to task forces. The task forces have the responsibility for phmning 
and developing the various functions of the state prt>gram of vocational education. The functions 
are largelv implemented through the appropriate occupational program areas. The task forces arc 
organized so that personnel from the different divisions in the bureau and from the different occupa- 
tional program areas are represented on a given task force so they can help plan and deveh)p the 
parti*. ularVunction assignetl to the task force. It is the responsibility of the task force to determine 
how the function is to be developed, who is to implement it. and who will be responsible totnonitor 
the onguliig program. The representative from a given occupational program area who is working 
^raT%>riiculaFtaTslv f^Trce lias ttTcTaponsibilitv to keep the personnel in liis unit prt)perly intorined- 



,>f actions taken bv the task force. He also has the responsibility to assume the leadersHiip role in 
getting the people'in his unit organized to appropriately carry out" this particular function as it per- 
taJiis t(j this particula- occupational area. The pattern for organizing the ^ask forces to plan, develop. 

.jiid implement the various functiiMis in vocational education is shown in Figure 2. 

. • ■> . 

r ^ 

PrujcL ted Changes Anticipated in the ()reani/atif)nal Structure 

in Kentucky, we have been cxperinveiiting with several exemplary programs and projects durinj; 
the past tlecadv.' in an attempt to develop the kind of a vocational education system that would 
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cftcctively iervi the occupational education needs of the people and the manpower r<-qnircnients.of 
the labor market.^We have attempted to organize the vocational education prografn so that it would 
be a viable torce in improving existing industries and attrac ting new industries so as to.improve the, 
economy of the state and thereby enhance the employment opportuniti*!s for the people. The record 
will show that significant prc)gress has been made in these endeavors. 

We have recognized that a s^)und comprehensive vocational educ 'it)n system must depend upon 
a sound organizational structure supported by the appropriate admini:, .tive tasks whicli are proper- 
ly planned, supported, and implemented. Attention has been given to the organization and develop- 
ment of the different administrative tasks into a viable management system with the essential sup- 
porting components and services, , 

Our efforts Ifave .ncluded cooperative activities with many other organizations, agencies, and ' 
institutions. We are convinced that practically all of tV.ese experiences -have beefi highly beneficial 
to the program of vocational education in Kentucky. W^are not completely satisfied with our 
accomplishments, but we feel confident that we are now' at the thresht^ of pulling things together 
so we can have an effective and efficient management system for u- weCorganized state program of 
vocational education, ' ' 

Stace governjncnt in Kentucky has been studying the feasibility of making. certain basic changes 
in its organizational sfru/;ture for more thap foGr yeSrs. The possible changesSvould involve the 
.Statc'Uepartment of education arid the Bureao of Vocational Education. The basic purposes of 
the recommended changes are to cj/nsolida'tWike functions and services so as to improve efficiency 
anJ effectiveness of state agencies in' providingtive essential programs ahd services to the people. . 
Emphasis is being plai;ed nn "management foe resOlts.** The intention iskto eliminate duplication ot • 
efforts and waste in providing an effective management by objective* .system that will be sound from 
'a cost-benefit point of view -on^ ^hereby state- government can be held more accountable to the 
general public for programs and SL*tv.ij;es it has promised to deliver. 

' ' " u '"^ 

.State government is moving to' organize all state agencies^on the basis of management by ob- / 

jectivcs. To implement this concept, we ace now in the.ph)cess of developing the basic cot^pgnyfits . 
required 'to- support such a system. ' The Bureau of Vocational feducHtion ii\ the State Uepart^^ent 
of Edticati'on has been designated as ony o'" tho units within ' -^^state system to develop a manage- 
ment by objectives system fo> the >tate program of vocational education., it is expected/liat some 
«f the components to be deveioped.by the bureau will also support other bureaus in i:he State Depart 
nu-nt of Education and other agencies of state governi^vnt. ^ . > ^ 

• / 
In our efforts to conceptualize, develop, and implement a viable man;*gement by objectives 
system that would satisfy the needs of the statewide system of vocational education, we have sougKt 
technical assistance, financial support, and cooperation from all pos.sible sources where we thought 
promising exemjjlary pro'granrs were being conducted and expertise would lie available to reinforce 
our efforts. We believed tliat su<;h assistance would possibly accelerate^ the f^ll implementation of 
the system th4t we have conceptualized; * ' ' - 



• Stevenson lias LlctnicJ management by objectives in terms that explain ratlier clearly-thc ideas 
vvt? are attemptiifg tt> eoneoptuuli/e anil implement in Kentucky- He has said: 

Management bv iH^jcctives is a system which c-nables an urgani/ation to plan its course 
of action, to assist individuals with contributing ti) that course, and to detennine progress 
toward mutually accepted goals. It provides a mechanism whereby an organization may 
concentrate its efforts upon a set of priorities which have been rnuiualK determined and 
bioadlv accepted. Tliis systen^ allows every individual in Jie organization regardless v)t 
level and responsibility to know what is expected of him, wh'.Te he may look tor guidance 
and assistance, and who he is expected to coordinate with in his work. The system pro- * 
vides for the progress-of the organization toward certain goals and keeps disruptir>n due 
to both outside and,insrde changes to a mininmm J . ' 

It is believed that a sound management by objectives syyitem that is properly implemented will 
provide for accountabilitv by the state agency, supporting institutions, agencies, and organizations, 
and individuals in the attainment r;t organizatii)nal goals and objectives. 

As we view nuinagement by objectives, it is a system where managers at all levels of operation 
a^^ist their subordinates in plannirig their work, meeting their objectives, and. reviewitig their per- 
formance so they may achieve op4?irnum results from their efforts. In following this piactice. they 
will assist ill the accomplishment of the overall goals and objectives of the orgaiiizatiiJii. 

The Bureau of Vocational Education has been involved in several ex».mplary projects during 
the pa.Nt few vears, striving to develop the essential components needed to support an effective 

. organisation for nuuiaging'tlie administrative tasks assigned to the* bureau. As we now view it, man- 
agement bv objective, is the approach that we w.mt to t..k.e in managing the state vocational educa- 
tron agency in Kentucky. It gives each program ni inager in the agency responsibility for planning 
on the basis of goafs and objectives, administt.:tion of programs, services, and activities required to 

, attam his goals and objectives, and leadership in seeing that subordinates are properly onented, 
trained, and manageil to carry out th':ir assigned functions. 

, At i^e core of the total orgiinization arc the administrative tasks that must be performed in 
()rder lo earrv nut the purpose of the organization. In vocational education, we have ideiitified 
these ta^ks to he:/ 

- f ' 

1. Etfeetive i Ofnniunn'iHio^i^ within the bureau, between the bureau and the. operating 
*unit^ within the statewide system and between vocational education and other organiza- . 
tions with which it needs to maintaij; good working relations 

2. Staff pcrspfifwl ihrelopmc}it for all personnel in the bureau, and in all other operating 
units within the statewide system of vocational education designed to produce appro 

• priate undvrstanding* commitment^ahd competencies in all employees 



HVilliam Stevenson, "Foreword,'' in Mana^f'nwnt hv < >hi<'Ctir(-< hnplcniciUtith^a .Srty/<r;/< r, 
Susan K. Leveren/, et al. • Stillwater, <)klalu)rna: State !)ep:irtin'/nt <>[ Fduc.itioru |;n»uarv 107^=. 

\ 
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3. Curriculum deyi'lopmeHt .uui mstnu tiott for all programs and services to be offered 

4. Mlitii'^ planning, const^uct- ui, and maintenance to accommodate the statewide system 
of vocational education 

5. Stiidcftt persofifwl services 

6. liiisifws> numa^ement. incluaing program budgeting^financial accounting, and fiscal 
control 

" 7. /VoxmuM mpporthii^ service.^, such as problem definition, operational research, program 
t evaluation, and a management information system 

' If manai?ement bv objectives is to facilitate the implementation of a sound teaching-learning 
process in vocational education, it is essential that .the. major administrative tasks be properly platined 
and implemented. There needs to be developed a r««iforcing relationship among the administrative 
tasks that is well-understood and supported by each program manager. The proper organization ot 
the different administrative tasks into operational areas should bring a desired order .and cohesive^ 
ncss to the vocational education system that will prove beneficial to the entire staff through its man- 
agement capability and to the students enrolled in the program. 

At the center of the process pf management by objectives are people, ideas, arid things. They 
are the basic components of. the organization with which the managers must work. People create 
the need for leadership, ideas create the need for conceptual thinking and planning, and things 
create the need for a^hninistration. The management process in^Tolves three basic functums They 
aVe problem identification and analysis, decision-making, and communications However, there are 
other functions that must he performed in the ^nanagement process. They are planning, -organizing, 
staffing, directing, coordinating, and budgeting, the manager must strive at all times to sense the 
pulse of his orgahizatioti and take appropriate action to keep it dynamic in working toward its goals 
and objectives. To do this, he needs certain basic' management tools at his com-and. When he has 
them properly organized and functioning, he has a viable system. He has an etticient staff organiza- 
tion and an effective management process. ^ ,^ 

In Kentucky, the bureau of Vooational Education is in the process of developing these com- 
ponents of its management system: 

.1 . Hclucatiort Resources Development Unit This unit will be responsible for operational 
research, proeram planning, exemplary programs, program evaluation, and information 
dissemination." This unit has the major responsibility for providing the leadership m 
. getting developed the goals and objectives for the bureau and for the state program ot 
• • vocational education. This is being done by involving the entire staff in the process. 
Basically, the "Delphi Techniqu?" is being used to secure agreement on goa^s and objec- 
tives for the bureau and the divisions and units within the bureau, and for other opera- 
tional subdivisions in the state system. 
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Each operational unit is being trained in the use of the Program Evaluation 4leview Tech- 
nique (PERT) in program planning, allocation of resources, and program implementation. 

2. Occupjtiofial hifomuitioH Collection ioul L tilization I 'nit. This unit has the major respon- 
" sibility to develop and operate a management information system for the benefit of the 

" bureau and all local educational agencies required to produce an annual and long-range 
program plan for vocational education. The unit will produce and maintain an up-to-date 
"Manpowt r and Occupational Information Handbook" for each county in the state and 
for the state as'a whole, tt will include manpower demand, manpower supply, educational 
resources, and student enrollment, placement, and follow-up information. 

3. Hscal Control ami l-hiancial Acccuntinji i'nit. This unit has the major responsibility to 
coordinate the development of a program budget for vocational education in the State 
Department of Education. All divisions and units in the bureau will be involved in this 
operation. The programming, planning, budgeting system concept will be followed in 
producing the annual and biennial vocational education budgets for the state program. 

• * ^ 

4. lUUicatioff Personnel Development fyiit. This unit has the responsibility to provide lead; 
ership and coordination in assessing the needs of all personnel employed in vocational 
education in the state for preservice and in-service training to keep them up-to-date with 
the responsibilities of their job*. Through the support of the Education Professions Devel- 
opment Act, the bureau has developed a statewide plan for personnel development. 

5. Proiiram Development. Tiiis function will be largely carried out through the program 
development, interagency relations, facilities construction and maintenance, program 
supporting services, and program management divisions. .This will require cooperation 
and coordination by the directors of these divisions to get an effective job done. Each 
of these divisions has a significant contribution to make to program development. Jhey 
are expected to maintain. a collegial or plurali;.tic relationship in performing their assigned 
responsibilities. 

6. Proi^ram Manaf^ementhy^Objectives. The assistant superintendent for vocational educa- 
tion plans to use the directors of aH divisions in tlie Bureau of Vocational Education as a 
coordinating committee to provide the leadership in organizing and implementing the 
management by objectives system in the bureau and in'all vocational education regions 
of the ita^c. . •.. 

It is believed that all activities of management in Kentucky, whether they involve the profes- 
sional staff, the State Board of Education, the State Advisory Council on Vocational Education, or 
the general public, should contribute to the attainment of the intended results of the organization. 
In vocational education, the intended goal is an effective teaching-learning process that will benefit 
all perscms who desire to enroll in the program. 
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An etYcctivc statYorgatiuatioii and efficient maiiagctnctit process should accomplisli tliosc basic 

functions: . ' . 

" • ,• " " • 

K Identify and intlucncc the formulation of appropriate policies, g^uls. and objectives tor 
the organization. 

r , ■ ] .. ' • 

2. Stimulate and direct the development of programs and services designed to aehieve the 
purpose, goals, and objectives. 

3. Organize and coordinate those responsible for planning, developing, and implementing 
the programs and service\ that are essential in attyuning the goals and objectives ot the 



organization. 



Secure and manage the resources needed to support the organization aiul its programs 
M\d services. ■ 



I 
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Florida's Staff Organization 
for Effective Management 

By Joe D. Mills* . 

■ * The Tenth Amendment of the United States Constitution assigns to the states those powers 
that are neither reserved to the federal government nor denied to the states. Among these is educa- 
tion. 

1. 'philosophy and Objectives Underlying the Oganizational Structure 

In Florida, public education ^t all levels is clearly a state responsibility. 

Both the commissioner of education and the State Board of Education are changed by the 
constitution of the state with the supervision of the system of public education as provided by law. 

In Jine with that broad responsibility, the commissioner has been charged by the Florida legis- 
lature to: (1) Expand the capability of the Department of Education in planning the state's strategy 
for effecting constructive change and providing and coordinating creative services necessary to achieve 
greater quality in education and (2) Utilize all appropriate modern management tools, techniques, 
and practices that will c luse the state's educational program to be more effective and provide the 
greatest economics in the management and operation of the state's system of education. 

- To aid the commissioner and State Board, the state legislature authorized staff for them and 
established by statute four operating divisions within the Department of Education: 

1. Division of Elementary and Secondary Education 

2. Division of Vocational Education 

3. Division of Community Colleges • ' 
■ 4. Division of Universities 

Each divisionXprganized to fulfill its mission In terms of the state system of education in 
coordination with the ^tljer divisions as well as the specific programs, services, and activities for 
which each has primary responsibility. 

• Joe I). Mills is the stutf diwctor of vocational cJucation in Vlorula. 
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More specifically the Division i)f Vocational Education is: 

1. PrograniH)aontcd rather thun institutiojialK i)rienteJ, being t)rgani/ed to serve> programs 

at all levels and in all types of institutions 

**■. * . • 

2. (.)rganrited in accordance with' major functions witli due regard tor span of control, i.e.. 
planning, program supervision, program services! research and evaluation, general admin- 
i.siration and State Advisory Cioiincil 

3. ' Organized to maintain the integrity and expertise of the utaff of major programs, such a.s 

agriculture, business and distribution, with coordination provided at the b.ureau chiefs 
level, within bureaus and within regional offices to accomplish a total program of voca- 
tional education and adult genefal education 

4. Organized to provide consultative services immediately available to local educational 
agencies by decentralizing division services into fi^e regions 

5. Arranged so that each regional office serves a major labor market area and is in a . position 
to coordinate program development by school'disLicts and community colleges to meet 
total labor market needs 

6. Arranged so that each regional office is close to one or more approved teacher education 
institutions 

7. Organized so that there are means to identify nnproved practices and ways to disseminate 
and diffuse them 



II. Present Programs. Organization and Staffing 

A. Programs. The Division of Vo.cational. Technical, and Adult Education is responsible for 
the following programs conducted primarily by sixty-seven school boards and twencyeight junior 
college boards of trustees as well as the ancillary services in support of them. 

1. Comprehensive Vocational Education Program for Career Development consisting of 
offerings in: * 

» * 

a. Orientation to the World of Work ^ 

b. Prcvocational Education 
Pretechnical Education 

d. Agricultural Education 

e. Business Education 

f. Distributive Education 

g. llfversificd Occupations Education 
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h. Health (Xcupations Education 

i. Home Ecgnotnics Education 
j. Industrial Arts Education 

k. Industrial Education 

1. Related Instruction for Apprentices 

m. Technical Education 

n. ^4 ^Vocational Education Youth Organizations 

e 

Tlyese offerings arc organized into instructional components, the major ones being: 

a. Introduction to the World of Work, Grades 1-6 

b. Occupational Exploration, Grades 7-9 
c* Job Preparatory Training 

• Secondary, Grades 7-12 
' Post-Secondary 
Adult 

d. Supplemental Training 

2. ' Manpower Development Training, P.L. 87-415, consistir g of: •- 

a. Institutional Training 

b. Individual Referrals 

3. Adult General Education, consisting of: 

a. Elementary Education for Adults 

b. Secondary Education for Adults 

..c. Community Service Education for Aduii:^ 

d. Adult Basic Education (Federal) 

e. Civil Defense Education (Federal). 

High School 
Adult 

f. Adult Migrant and Seasonal Farm Worker Education (Federal) 

4. Ancillary and Support Services including: 

a. Development of Area Vocational-Technical Centers and Area Vocational Education 
Schools 

b. High School Equivalency Testing Program 

c. (Xcupatiohal Speci;»list Training Programs 

d. Research C\)ordinating Unit 

c. State Approval Agency for Veteran Education and Training 

f. Vocational Improvement Fund 
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Programs and services ari^^ provided for students at the following levels: elementary, middle 
ind junior high school, scnioriiigh school, po^t-secondary and adult. 

Target groups served include regular, disadvantaged and handicapped students. 

B Organization, the State Board of Education is the chief policy-making and coordinating 
body of public education in Florida (Section 229.053. F.S.). Section 229.061. F.S.. authorizes the 
State B-oard of Education to constitute the State Board for Vocational Education with responsibility 
for administering all state and federal laws for the promotion of vocational education and articulating 
it with other state educational programs. The State Board is also authorized to approve plans for 
cooperating with the federal government, accept funds, create subordinate units, an^ provide nec- 
essary administration required by any federal programs. 

Through t!ie Depirtment of Education organizational structure adopted by the State Board of 
Education on August 19. 1969, the Division of Vocational Education was designated as one of four 
operating divisions of the department consistent with the Government Reorganization Act of 1969. ^ 

The Florida State Plan for the Administration of Vocational Education, approved annually by 
the Florida State Board for Vocational Education, further establishes the division as the State Board 
staff responsible for the provision of -.leadership in the planning, coordination, and general admin- 
istration of the statewide program of voc itional education with the local educational agency being 
responsible for local program operation." 

As the result of the breadth of responsibilities assigned to it. the Division of Vocational. Tech- 
nical .nd Adult Education is '•prograin-uricnted': rather than -institutionally oriented" because it 
is concerned with the promotion, development, implementation, and evaluation of quality voca- 
tional technical, and adult education rather than the institutional arrangement, which provides the 
services at the district level, it is within this context that the director of the division and qualified 
professional assistants discharge their leadership roles. 

The divi.sion is organized into six major functions for operating purposes: 

1. Division Administraticjn 

2. Bureau of Vocational Planning « 

3. Bureau of Vocational and Adult F rograms 

4. Bureau of Vocational Research and Evaluation 
• 5. Bureau of Vocational Program Services < 

6. State Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical Education ' ^ 

The responsibilities of each are: ^ 
L Division Administration 

r 

This function comprises the m.ij()r administrative office of the division. 
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Bureau of Vocational Planning 

The rcsponsiMlities ui this bureau concern: " » 

a. Directing major planning activities within the division, including PPBS and coor- 
dinating division planning wirh.othcr divisions of the Department of Education and 
State Govt'rnment 

b. Planning, developmetit, and construction of area vocational-technical center and 
area vocational education school facilities 

c. Coordinating with' the Division of Elementary and Secondary Education staff assis- 
tance to school districts in comprehensive educational planning ,^ 

Bureau of Vocational and Adult Programs 

The principal responsibility of this bureau is that of effecting a coordinated and inter- 
related statewide program of vocational, technical, and adult education, including program 
articulation :it all instructional levels involving all types of public educational institutions. 
Within this bureau fall the Sections and Area Offices, which deal with the administration 
of programs and the provision of program consultative services to districts. 

Bureau of Vocational Research and Evaluation ^ ' 

This bureau is concerned with: 

a. The promotion and coordination of vt)cational research and related activities at all 
instructional levels conducted primarily by local educational agencies, universities, 
and other public agencies and institutions 

b. The. evaluation of the statewide program of vocational and adult education 

Within this bureau fiill the design and evaluation of exemplary projects^tprojects related to 
career education, and the Research Coordinating Unit. 

. Bureau. of Vocational Program Services -^^^r^f^ ^ 

This bureau is responsible for services supportive to the instructional, supervisory, and 
administrative functions of the Program Sections,3^reaUs, and General Administration 
of the Division. Included are: statisticjal services^, information systems, teacher education, 
staff development, vocational guidance* occupational specialist training, materials de^^p- 
ment, preparaticm of reports* and development and revision of the State Plan and other 
special services as may be assigned. 

State Advisory Council for Vocational and Technical Education 
This functi<jn is responsible for: 
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a. Advising the State Board for Vocational Education on tbc development of the State 
P.lan for Vocational Education and, policy matters arising in its administration 

b. Adv\^ing the State Board foi Vocational Education t)n the preparation of long-range 
^ and annual progranl plans ' * • 

c. Evaluating annually the statewide vocational and technical education programs ^ 

d. Preparing and submitting through the State Board for Vocational Education to the * 
U.S. Cc-.nmissioner of Educati(jn and the"Natik>na''~Advi'sory Couocil an annual eval- 

C uation report. - « . • 

The organization of the division emphasizes effective and efficient services to local di^tridts 

through tlie decentralization of supervisory services. 
* 

Although the division headquarters is located in Tallahassee, the state is divided into five regions 
approximating major labor markef areas with area offices- in Ta'lahassec, Gainesville, Orlando, Tampa, 
and Boca Raton. Each Program Operating Section of the division has area supervisors assigned to 
these offices under the direction of an area program coordinator. By living in the region and working 
out of the area office a supervisor can provide more effective, efficient and rapid consultative services 
either as an individual or member of a team to the educational leadyis in local districts. 

Elsewhere in this section are the following: 

1 . Chart of the relationship of the Division of Vocational. Technical, and Adult Education 
to other units of the Department of Education and other governmentil agencies 

2. Chart of the organization of the Division of Vocational: TechnicaK and Adult Education 
showing relationship of functions, bureaus, and area offices 

■* 

3. Map of Florida outlining the five areas of Florida with the location of area offices 

C. Staffing. Part II-A of this memorandum lists the variety of programs and services for which 
the Division of Vocational. Technical, and Adult EducMjon is responsible. The following assignment 
of authorized FTE positions is in support of tlrem: 



Organizational Unit 



No. (ff FTE Positions ' ''^^ 
Staff ' Clerical Total 



1. Division Admini.stration 7 10 17 

f. Bureau of Vocational Planning 4 2 6 

3. Bureau i)f .Vocational and Adult Programs 

it 

a. Office of Bureau Chief 4 3 ' 7 

b. Adult and Veteran Education 20 10.5 30.5 

(Continued) 
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Organizational Unit 
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Agricultural Education 
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5. 


Bureau of Vocational Program Services 


6 


5 
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6. 


State Advisory Council for Vocational 












and Technical Education 


2 


1 


3 




DIVISION TOTAL ., 


119 


75.5 


194.5 



•NOTE: The figures for each area office represent the area program coordinator and secretarial as- 
sistancev In addition, representatives from each program are assigned to these offices* Of the"! 5 1.5 
PTE positions (97 staff and 54.5 clerical) in the Bureau of Vocational and Adult Programs, 59 PTE 
positions (49 staff and 10 clerical) are assigned to area offices. 



UK Changes in the Organizational Structure within the Past Ten Years 

Rapid program growth, a changing role of the Department of Education, and acknowledgment 
by the state legislature of the Division of Vocational Education as one of four operating divisions of 
the department, dictated a need for a continuing study of the division organization. 

During the past ten years the organization of the division changed from one in which the em- 
phasis was upon indiv^^i^al program sections with all administrators reporting to the division director 
to the present organization based upon funciicns and corre<;ponding bureaus and offices. 
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A :>orics v)t\liangcs tiu>k place in an orderly tasliion witli the iiivolvcnKMit ot the tt>tal statt dI 
the JiviMuii. 

o 

A sii;iuti ant Luntrjbution to this effort came from a stiuly coiuliu toil by the Oregon Center 
for Research and Development in State Leadership. 

During the fall of 1968, Florida was accepted one of five p'ilot states to engage in a study of 
the structure at state level for vocatitmal education and in the capability of such a structure to meet- 
the demands for change in this important fiejd of education resulting from the Vocational Education 
Amendments of 1^68 and other federal legislation. These studies were conducted by the Center for 
Research and Developmetit in State Education Leadership, Teaching Research Division, OregotVState 
Svstem of Higher Edueation, Monmouth, Oregon, through contract. with the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. The study began December 16, 1968. 

in brivf, tlic study involved a self^analysis by the total division staff following criteria fufnijrlied 
by the Oregon center.-' On April 23* 24, and 25. 1969, a team selected by the center visited the Divi-. 
sion pf Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education to study firsthand its organization and operation. 

The reconunendations of the Oregon Center for Research and Development in State Leadership 
have provided the division with significant guidelines in its reorganization. 



IV. Projected Changes Foreseen in the Organization of the State 

Vocational Education Agency (^ver the Next Ten Years ^ - ' 

The role of the Florida Department of Education is changing trom a reguh<t^)ry function to one 
in support of educational renewal. ^. 

Under these conditions the Department of Education and the Division of Vocational Education 
will become: 

/ 

1. More responsive to and responsible for improved policy at the federal, ^tate. and local 

levels . « * ' . 

« 

2. More involved in educational renewal, the process whereby the goals and objectives of 
education are.^cuntinually modified to meet the changing needs of its clients and educa- 
tional programs are continually modified to facilitate the attainment of those objectives 

Althoui^li staffing patterns may change, it is believed that the present organization, based upon, 
the mission of the divisio.n and its major functions, will continue to be viable and will adapffo 
changing enipiuises as Florida moves into and through the nexfde( ,«ie. ^ ' , 
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Indiana's Staff Organization 
for Effective Management 

i: ■ ■ 

/ Scvcr.il major chaiikjos have takLMi plaCL* in the adiiuni.stration ut vocational education in Indiana 
dun^g the and early 1970'.s a new State Ui>ard of Vocational and Technical Education, a new 

Htate siipported technical ct>llege. a new State Advisory CounciK a new Higher Education Conitnissioiu 
and tlu development of an area vocational schooLsystem. just to name a tew. The ideas presented 
in this paper are not intended to be new. but .ire a coiubin'.|^ion ot good m.mageinent practices that 
have worked in Indi.ma tor the past three years. 

m the late l^K)()\s. the Division ot Vocational Education wMs intle>yble. reguhitory in nature, 
and used a traditional approach to administration of vocatioiuil education programs. There was very 
little contact- with other segments of education, and each ot' the six program areas operated .is auton- 
"^tynous divisions within .i division. More than seventy-five report torm.s were used in asking loc.il 
educational agencies to report necessary data tor progr.im management. 

Earlv in 1970, the adininistr.ition recognized that .1 complete^ service could not be provided 
until the vocatiun.il tamilv w.is unitied. This c.aiscd the adininistr.ition to t.ike .1 close look at the 
philosijphv. oruani/ation. and st.ite admmi.str.itive structure tor providing .1 service to the Kk\i1 edu- 
cation.il agencies. 

t» 

Indi.ma has a long historv of vocation.i! education programs, getting lis tirst legislative support 
in Indiana is the thirtL-enth largest state. It runs from a ver\ industrialized comnumiu to 

farming operations to large manufacturing businesses. Indiaiia is approaching a population ot six 
' million and receives over twelve million dollars ut tederal vi>cational education tnnds. 

During P>7 3. we\ire serviiik; over 12().()nu high school students in vocation.il educ.ition progr.nms 
and over 17n.n()<) high school students in industrial arts and non reimbursable business education ^ 
programs. Of the 3(>u,(M)()'lngh sciiool population, more than 29l).()n() students are being served in 
occupation-related programs. We are serving liiore th.in nnj)0() .idults and K^OOn post secondary 
vocational students. The restructuring of the .idministrative system has developed these improved 
management tuiictions: 
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Staff Management System, known as Indiana's Management by Objective System 

* 

Statewide In-Service Training Program 
Statewide Area School System 

Statewide Post-Secondary Technical System ' . 

State VOCED Data System . 

State System of Career Education Programs 

State Self-Evaluation System 

Combined Youth Leadership Programs 

State Technical Assistance Program 

State Sta^'f Professional Development Program 

Communications svstem with other education agencies and the siate legislature 

In all. our professional staff of twenty-eight people is providing a service to more than 345 
local educational agencies. An administrative service plan was deveJoped to coordinate, combine, 
and review the many different lanctions to be served by the state vocational staff. After staffjj^rk- 
shops, training programs, and input from local educational agencies, the basic functions, goafs. and\ 
objectives of the state vocational system were identified. The principle used in outlining this portion 
of the system: a good staff management system is dependent upon having clearly defined, measurable 
goals, and objectives at all levels of operation. 

It was acknowledged early in the planning of this new approach to state administration that a 
total commitment, understanding,.and involvement of the staff was essential. It was imperative all 
people involved in the svstem have an understanding of the system, be involved m the plannmg and 
development of the system, and have a total commitment to its implementation. Using the mput of 
the state staff and the local educational agencies, the Indiana Management by Objective System was 
developed. Input from the various segments of vocational education was important, but sometimes 
trying. As a well-known philosopher said, "The trouble with good advice is that it usually- interferes 
with our plans." 

The previous administrative structure, allowing for complete autonomy of the different program 
areas, could not be used if a unified system of service was to be implemented. Atter much discussion, 
an administrative structure was developed. (See Figure 1 .) 
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Thv administrative stiuaurc called tor vocational education to be part ot the total educational 
systen. ot the state. The structure uses input from various agencies involved in planning tor voca- 
tional education and stresses service versus regulatory functions of the state vocational statt. The 
adnunisirative structure of the st : statt is broken into two major service areas Program Service 
Unit and Administrative Service Unit. The functions assigned to each unit are outlined m the organ- 
izational table. The structure uses new approaches to providing service in our state. A team serv ice 
approach and the use of task forces have been ini^ated to accomplish the common objectives ot the 
Division of Vocational Education. 

As the svsteni developed, centrali/.»ri.-.n of statistical and financial information and other opera- 
tional procedures became essential for its success. The services of computer experts were utilizeci-to 
develop a completelv automated system of data collection, retrieval, and dissemination. Titles ot 
program supervisors'were changed'to program cotisultants. It was also realized changing the names 
was not-necessarilv en.)ugh: much ui-service education, indoctrination, and in some cases some real 
"head knocking" was required before the system was understood. It was important each statt mem- 
ber develop the philosophy of providing service' as opposed to regulatory functions. 

Another major administrative decision- w'Us staffing the system. With m.n-expanding resources 
*for the state adimmstrative staff, the decision was reached to reduce the program area personnel and 
expand the overall or total vocational positions with people within the division. .Staft members with 
broader perspectives than just one program area and wlio had a total vocational education philosophy 
were Used tor the iww positions. Job descriptions were developed and. again, in-service education tor 
the entire staff was necessary. Of paramount importance was the principle of a balance of program 
specialists and tcUal vocational oriented personnel. Altliough this was not developed without prob- 
lems. I believe the system is stronger because we used our people, who had an interest in providing a 
more total service to local cducatiotiaLigeiicies. 

The total inipienient.ition stage took .i commitment ...id perseverance on the part of the admin- 
istration. As Franklin JX Roosevelt vaid. "New ideas cannot'be administered successfully bv ml-n 
with old ideas, for the first essetitial of doing a job well is the wi^h to see the job done at all." The 
job has not been easy; easy jobs never last long, the competition is too keen. The administration 
made a commitment, stuck by that commitment, and the system to provide a service was imple- 
mented and h.is been successful. 

Puring the planning and development stage, the principle adopted was any go.^d staff manage- 
ment svsteni contains elements of review, ev.duation. and retiew.il. The management systrm was 
developed to allow for continuous updating and revision. Weekly staff meetings were planned tor 
communication purposes and review ot .ictivities. 

' The'evaluatiun segniem included weekly, monthly, quarterly, and yearly ii lividual and total 
staff reports and reviews, allowing for input from all people involved tor siuvcs of the system, peri- 
odically, the services provided are evaluated by .ui //or oMiunittees representing the local educational 
avieiicies of V' icationa! rdiu.itiou in Indiana. 
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As stated oariior. the system is a collection of administrative practices and procedures. When 
coordinated together, they have developed into a statY juanagenieiit system tiiat lias worked tor 
three vears. At tiie prese.u tun* , theie are tew plans tor changing or revising the system. Two areas 
under cunsicieration are the development of a centralized filing system tor the Program Service Unit 
and a more coordinated centralization ot youth activities. 

In sunuuary. we were faced with a given atnount of resources to provide the most etticicnt and 
effective services to local educational agencies. We have tnet the challenge wiih a unified statt man- 
agement system that has proven not only successful hut also very rewarding tiirall. Making this 
change was not easy, but we cannot be afraid of change if we are going to provide the services needed 
by the various agencies. The five major principles developed and implemented in our statt manage- 
ment system are: . . 

1. A total commitment, understanding, and involvement ot the state statt 

2. Centralization of data, fiscal informatiotjp and other operational processes 

3. Cle.»rk- defined, measurable goals and objectives at all levels o\ the operation 

4. A balance of program specialists and total vocational personnel 

5. Contains elen.icuts of continuous review. connnunicatii)n. evahiatii)n. and renewal 
With the above oBtlined program, our services just seem to multiply. ^ . 
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Iowa's Staff Organization 
for Effective Management 

j By William O, Schucrmann* 

I 

l^ne must consider the past in order to relate to the future. In vocational education, this 
period of time begins with the Smith-Hughes Act and continues to the present. In fact to relate the 
K^islative actions taken over this period of time indicates quite clearly the path taken by adminis- 
trative actions devised to provide a manageable means of state administration of the vocational edu- 
cation effort in the state of Iowa. This presentation could be expanded and developed into a three- 
hour graduate course offered by a state university. What I will present today is a brief overview. 

In reviewing the state vocational admi'Mstrative structure ten years ago, I believe it well met 
and reflected the Smith-Hughes Act* We implemented very well the intent and purpose of federal 
legislation which was to supervise and monitor vocational education programs. Our division staff 
was identified with the typical categorical funding pattern -agriculture, home economics^, trade and 
industry, office, and distributive education. During this time vocational education was aimed toward 
program developmcut separate and apart from the rest of education. Although necessary, I believe 
that Smith'Hughes and other similar types of federal legislation greatly contributed to the chasm 
that occurred bety^een general and vocational education in our attempt to educate the whole person 
in total education. 

In 1962 the Manpower Developnjj^ Training Act was passed and for the first time legislation 
became available that\directed voc^pnaieducation training to be people-oriented rather than pro- 
gram-orienteJ. Some vocational educators felt that MDTA (sometimes referred to as **More Damn 
Trouble Ahead") was no more than a ''band-aid" vocational program and in two or three years would 
disappear. Under IVIDTA"" training it was recognized that the trainee required more than just skill 
training in order to be. acceptable at the job-entry tevel, 

The Vocational Act of 1963 as passed by Congress implied that many changes should be taken- 
five years later the Amendments of 1968 mandated a . change to be made from program needs to 
individual or student needs. The 1968 Amendments also eliminated categorical funding for occupa- 
tional groups* ♦ 

In 1965 the stat«i legislature of Iowa passed legislation that created not less than four or more 
than twenty post-secondary area schools in our state. Since Iowa had no vocational post-secondary 
schools, the action within the sute to create area schools moved quickly and created .what wc now 



*lViUiam O. Schuermauft i.< the <:tate director of career education in Iowa. 
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luvc as fifteen post-secondary oi area.scliools. At this time, tlic state also had a n.umber of post- 
secondary junior collei^es and by law these were linked witii the area vocational schools to create in 
oUr stare the first coinprihensive cotntnunitv colleges. 

' All of the before-mentioned circumstances contributed ro and influenced the restructuring ot 
the Vticational Education Division of the Department of Pr.blic Instruction. In Iowa, the State 
Board of Public Instruction acts as the State Board o( Vocational Education and Area Schools as 
well as elementary and secondary public education. 

In 1968 the state superintendent re4uested that- the Vocational Education Division evaluate 
its operation and recommend changes th -.t we felt would better meet the needs of the 1908 Amend- 
ments and would also assist our division staff in providing leadership and consultative services to the 
public schools at the elementary-secondary and post-secondary levels.. Since we were vocational 
educators, we set up a task force within our division made up of the head supervisors of the occupa- 
tional units and approached the effort in a problem-solving manner. 

1. Define the functiim or purpose 

2. Develop ideal solutitm 

3. Uevclup practical solution 

4. Do it that way 

At this point, it was very difficult to apply tt) ourselves what We were recommending that all 
others in vocatit)naI education use as a system t)f problem-solving. A practical solution was agreed 
upon and the restructuring of our division was made. At this time, the Vocational Education Divi- 
sion was renamed the Ciareer Education Division in an effort to add thrust and also to assist the 
department in the Career Education njovement. This allowed us to implement the Amendments of 
196H in it.s broadest concept which we in Iowa felt was the intent of Congress and HEW. The re- 
naming of the division caused confusicm in the field since our division continued to administer all 
vocational education offerings as well as the promotion of the career development concept at all 
educaticmal levels. At the state level, additional services such as special needs, guidance, certification 
and approval, etc. are performed by consultants attached to other branches in our department. 

Wc fecl that the present organizational structure as t>ut.lined has operated cjuite well over the 
past four years. As we all recognize, the person performing the task indicated on the operational 
chart is the key to success of the operation. The consultants assigned to the op-rational services or 
units are v<jcati )nal educators with specialities in various occupations. This expertise is interchanged 
..between services of the division and department. We also determined the need for division manage- 
ment, planning, and review. This effort is accomplished by having weekly management staff meet- 
ings of the chiefs of the division servi-es and chiefs of periphery support services such as fi.scal con- 
trol, special needs, guidance, supplementary (adult) education, and data processing. Alst). as the 
problem under consideration dictates, the management staff meetings are expanded to include other 
professional perstmnel in the department. 
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section seven: 

Managing the 
Leadersliip Function 
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Leadership Style 
and Organizational Effectiveness ^ 

By Terence K. Mitchell* 
Abstract 

A review of Fiedler's contingency model of leadership effectiveness is presented. The paper 
covers the development of the model and recent validation evidence cited by Fiedler (1970). Some 
criticii»ms of the model are discussed, as v^ell as the practical implications of the model in the areas 
of leader selection and leadership training. 

Most people would agree that the success or failure of a group is largely determined by the 
effectiveness of its leader. When a business or a military campaign is successful, it is the top manager 
or general who receives the credit. When baseball or football teams havfe a losing season, the man- 
ager or coach is the first to go. Most organizations recognize the importance of leadership and have, 
therefore, devoted a great deal of time and energy to the task of identifying and developing good 
leaders. " . ^ 

The research in this area has concencbted on two main questions: What kinds of people will 
rise to leadership positions? What makes the man in a leadership position effective? 

Review of Past Researclj 

The attempts to find personality traits that can be utilized to differentiate the potential le^r 
from the follower have typically failed (Stogdill, 1948; Gib^, .1954). All folklore and isolated anec- 
dotes to the contrary, there *Seem to be no distinct leadership traits, although such attributes as 
higher intelligence, greater physical size, etc., are somewhat more characteristic of leaders than non« 
leaders. As a result, there are also no effective or practical leadership selection tests. Who becomes 
a leader depends in part on personality faaors, such as inttjligence and ability to get along with- 
people. However, in large part* it also depends on economic, political; and social factors, and on the 



1 Research conducted under Office of Naval Research Contract N6-ori-07135, and ARPA Order 
454 under Office of Naval Research Contract 177472, Nonr 1834 (36) and Contract DA-49-193- 
MC*3060 with the Office of the Surgeon General. t 

^ Terence R. Mitchell an associate professor of psycholojiy and of management afkl orj^ani^a- 
tion at th' L'niversirv of i\'ashinfiton, Seattle. 
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acaJcmic background and experience that a person happens to have, and the skills a job happens to 
rev) u ire. 

A similar problctu exists when wc try to distinguish by means of personality tests between ef- 
fective and ineffective leaders. A certain trait may be useful in one situation, but not in another. 
For .example, interpersonal skills might be importanr in organizations that emphasize tasks that 
require cooperation and interpersonal contact. These same traits niigjit not be related to performance 
in organizations that emphasize individual ability or aggressiveness. 

Attempts to measure* leader hehuvior have also produced discouraging results. Leadership re- 
se\rch has identified two major behavioral styles that Iv'aders use to interact widi i^lieir group mem- 
berX- bales. 1958: StogdilK 1948; Kaho and Katz, 1960). One of these has been identified as a human 
relations t)riented, considerate, permissive, or non-directive type of leadership. The other is a direc- 
tive, tasl^-oriented, and structuring type of leadership we associate more commonly with orthodox 
supervisors and military training. However, the use of these styles to predict effective performance 
across situat^ions or to help in the prediction of a rise to leadership status has not proven to be fruit- 
ful. These stVles are helpful in some situations and not in others. g 

What I am saying is rtot newr*Different situations require different leadership. This means that 
the same type of leadership style or the same leadership behavior will not be effective in all situations. 
The question is. What kinds of situations require what kinds of leadership? If wc want to predict 
leadership performance* we must learn how to match a person^s leadership style with his leadership 
situation. 



^ Development of the Contingency Model ^ 

An extensive research program by Fiedler since 1951 has resulted in the development of **The 
Contingency Model of Leadership Effectiveness." This model suggests that an effective leader must 
match his **style'' with the demands of the situation. To provide support for this model it was nec- 
essary to define effectivenL^ss, leadership style, and the situational demands. The rest of this paper 
will describe the model, the dara on which it was biJsed. validation evidence, and the implications of 
using such a modeL • 



Effectiveness 

Hv rffcctivc leadership, it is n^eant that the leader's group h;:s performed well, or that it has 
succeeded in comparison with other groups. In other words, leadership effectiveness, as the term is 
defined here, is measured on the basis of g^'oup performance. An orchestra condyrtor has to be 
evaluated on how well his orchestra performs; a general is effective to the extent to which hts trot>ps 
perf^ *m w\'IK 
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Leadership Style ^ ^ 

Relationship-orientcti vcr -.us t.isk DrictitiiJ le.ulcrsliip stylos are measured In 'means of the Least 
Preferred Coworker Scores (LPCi. The score is obtained by asking the individual to think of all the 
.people, with whom he has ever worked. He then describes his Leu.,t-Preferred Coworker (or LPC): 
that is, the person in his life with whom he has been least able to woi4- well. The items follow the 
form of Osgood's Semantic Difterential (1957). For example: 

Not 

Intelligent • : ^: : : : : Intelligent 

8 7 6 54 3 2 1 ^, 

Not .. 

Friendly 2 : : : : : : : Friendly 



8 



A favorable description of the Least Preferred Coworker indicates a relationship-oriented style: 
an unfavorable description indicates a task-oriented style of leadership. Since this Least Preferred 
Coworker does not need to be a member of his task group, the LPC score can be obtained betore 
the leader is assigned to his group. 

This leadership style measure, or variants of it, has been used in a wid Nuriety of interacting 
groups, ranging from high school basketball teams and surveying parties to military combat crews, 
research and management teams, and boards of directors. The early results, however, failed to in- 
dicate that one type of leader was consistently better than another. To interpret the results it was 
necessary to have some sort of assessment of the situation. 

o ^ 

Factors Determining Siti[ational Favorableness 

* * 

Fiedler has argued thaN|}e basic component of leadership is influence. That is, leadership is 
defined as a rehationship In v>hich one person tries to influence others in the performance of a com< 
mon tasL Therefore, his situational assessment consists of one underlying dimension: the degree to 
\jvhich the leader can influenc'e^iis members. 

This dimension is composed of three factors. The first and most important is the degree to 
which the leader is liked and accepted by his members. The better the interpersonal relations,'the 
more influence the leader has. 



2Qther items were: confident-^not confident: impatient - patient: hardworking-not hardwork- 
ing; closed-distant: lazy -ambitious: warm -cold: productive - not productive: sociable -not sociable: 
casual- formal: considerate - not considerate; dependable -not dependably; agreeable - not agreeable: 
creative not creative: sympathetic not sympathetic.*' , • 



i 

The second tactor is tlic leader's t\)nual power. The more positive and negative actions that he 
uiu use. the more intluence he will have. The final factor is defined by the degree to wliich the task 
*is structurod i>r unstructured. The greater the structure, the easier it is for the leader to tell his 
people what to do. .. 

/'These arc'at least three of 'Jie n>ajor factors that determine leader influence. These three dimen- 
siv>iis lead to a classification of group .situations shown in Figure 1. Just as tltere is no one style ot 
K adership that is effcLtive for all groups, so there is no one type of situation that makes a group 
effeaivc. Liked leaders do not. on the average, perform more effectively than do disliked leaders: 
*and piiwerful leaders do nop perform better than leaders with low position power. 

Please note that this saysVothing about how intrinsically difficult the task itself may be. A 
.structured task, s^y building an cjii-'^f^idc computer, may bv much more ditticult tiian an unstruc- 
tured job of preparing an entertainment program. But the leader's problem of influencing.the group 
will be greater in the volunteer committee than in the task of building a computer. It will obviously 
be easier to lead if vou are the liked and trusted sergeant of a rifle squad (Cell 1 ) than if you are the 
informal leader of a recreational basketball team (Cell 2), and it will be very difficult indeed to be 
the disliked and distrusted leader of a volunteer group that is asked to plan the program of an annual 
meeting (Cell 8). In other words, we can order the cells on the basis of how favorable or unfavorable 
the situatit)n will be for the leader. 



The Contingency Mo'del 

\ 

We are now able to ask what k.^KLofleadership styles various situations recjuire. To ;yiswer 
tins question, the leadership stvle score has been correlated with the perfonnaiue of the leader's 
s;roup in each of the situations on which there was data (Figure 1 ). 

The correlatu>n between the leadership style score and group performance is indicated by .the 
black line. The difficulty of the situation is shown below. There are more than 500 differcnt^groups 
representeil on this plot.' 

What does this figure show? Positive correlations: that is. points falling :ibove the midline wf 
the uraph. indicate that the relationship-oriented leaders performed better than did task-oriented 
leaders. Neyative correlations, represented by points falling below the midline (jf the graph, indi- 
cate that the task oriented leaders performed better than did the relationship-oriented leaders. 

Taken as a whole, tl^ plot sHilws that the Ask-oriented leaders arc i.nore effective in situations 

in which the leadefiJkks vcTymiich ijjjluence as.well as in situations in which he has relatively hitle , 

influence. The relutiotiship-oricntcd person is most effective in situations that are only moderately \ 

favijrable for the leader. In effect, these d;; a reconcile the two major viewpoints in leadership theory. \ 

. ♦ • 

Fiedler .irj^ues that in tiie very easy or very difficult situations, strong task-oriented leadership 
is needed to be effective. In situations of moderate difficulty, the leader who spends time being' 
i-(mcerneil ab(mt the interpersonal relationships in the group will be most effective. 
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Validation Evidence \ 

Classification uf Studies 

A number of studies designed to test the model have been conducted hy various independent 
investigators us well as by Fiedler and his associates. Some of these investigators, by design, and 
others, by oversight, have not followed the methodology originally described. Different operation- 
alizations of situational favorableness were used in some studies, while others extended the model 
to co-acting groups (Hunt, 1967; Hill, 1969; Bates, 1969), and some used leadership style measures 
unrelated to LPC (Shaw and Blum, 1966). These differences in methodology and divergences from 
the model are, of course, quite appropriate and desirable. However, stiidies that do not conform to 
the explicit methodology of the earlier work cannot be used as exact tests of the niiodel. 

Therefore, four independent judges were given information about the methodology of the 
earlier work and asked to choose from about twenty studies those which conformed to these pro- 
cedurtj*. Nine studies were selected that at le/st three of the judges agreed upon. 

Table 1 summarizes all the correlations from these acceptable studies and shows that the median 
correlations for six of the seven octants are in the predicted direction (Octant VI was not predicted). 
Of these, the joint probabilities of the correlations in Octants I, III, and IV are significant below the 
.05 level. Also, thirty-four of the forty-five correlations are in the predicted direction, a finding 
significant at the .01 level by binomial test. These results permit the conclusion that we are not 
dealing with random effects: group performance appears to be contingent upon leadership style and 
situational favorableness. A more detailed description of these studies is presented in Fiedler (1970). 

A recent set of validation studies has taken a different approach (Fiedler, 1973: Csoka and 
Fiedler, 1972). The argument is that training and experience could also change the amount of in- 
fluence attained by a leader and therefore change the favorability of the situation for him. Under 
these circumstances the model would predict that training would be good for some people and not 
for others. For example, let's say we had a group of managers working in a situation of moderate- 
favorability. Normally, high LPC Interpersonal types would perform best. We proceed to give ex- 
tensive behavioral and interpersonal training to this group. If Fiedler is correct, then the situation 
.becomes more favorable for everyone. In terms of performance, however, we have a problem. The 
high LPC leaders are now in a favorable situation; one that is no longer an optimal match for their 
style. The low LPC task-oriented types have moved into a situation that is better fit for their lead- 
ership style and cons uently they perform better. Thus, training is only helpful for some people. 
Hypotheses such as those above have now been empirically supported in a number of settings. These 
results also provide predictive validity for the model as well as suggest some interesting questions 
about traditional training practiwwS. We will return to this point later in the paper., 

Brief Critique of the Model 

Recently a number of critiques and evaluations of the model have appeared (Fiedler, l.wO; ' 
Mitchell. Biglan, OnckeYi, and Fiedler, 1970; Graen, Orris, and Alvares, 1970). A brief sum maf^^f 
the major points of these rcviewsls presented below. • • 
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LPC 

Attempts t«i K-l.itc this niciMUi.- to otlur pcisoii.ilirv iiummucs has met with ropeateil failure 
(Bass. Fiedler, and Krueger, Fishheiii. L.iiidy, and Hatch. \'>(^)\. Only recently liave sirtne 

suggestions gained support. Mitchell ( 1970'! has shown'that the LPC variable is related to the lead- 
er's abilitv to make numerous distinctions within his leadership role (cognitive complexity). These 
data have been reeoneiled with the model in a paper by Foa. Mitchell, and Fiedler (1970) that sug- 
gests that situational tavorability may also be related to the complexity of the situation. This inter 
pretation suggests that cognitively simple leaders (low LPC) pert'ortn better in simple situations that 
are composed of alfg<'^'il aspects or all bad aspects. Mote comple x leaders (\u^\\ LPC) wouldjierturm 
better in situations of moderate favorability wiiich have some good and some poor aspects. 



Favorability Dimension 

One of the major problems with the model has been tiie incomparability ot studies. It is dif- 
ficult to equate studies using difYerent measures of interpersonal relations, task structure, or positi«)n 
power. A recent report by Posthunia (1970) has attempted to provide normative data for the LPi: 
scale and the Ciroup AtmoNphere scale that is frequently used as a measure of interpersonal relatiotis. 
Also, in a study by O'Brien, an independent index of influence was generated using other structural 
measures and groups were placed in tliree situational categories (high, medium, and low leader in- 
fluence). The ct)rrelations Lr the high and low influence situations between leader LPC and perfor- 
mance were negative as was expccttd. In situations of medium influence, these correlations were 
positive. These results provided some support for the validitv of the favorability dimension. 



Mctliod^)lonv 

\ 

A number of mcthodoh^giyal issues will be discussed. First, as can be seen in Table 1. Fiedler 
has not used the usual tests of statiNtical significance to test the model. Since the number of cases \^ 
per octant in any one study tenc\s'to be very sinall, the more lenient criterion of being in the liypoth 
esized direction was used. This prjrictice.results in an alpha level of .50 for a specif "ic correK.iion. X 
To use this lenient criterion as support for the model, it is necessary to generate almost the entire 
sampling distribution of correlations in an octantT)i.'fore the null hypothesis can be rejected. The 
question of whether 500 groups are sufficietit is debatable. 

A final methodological difficulty with the cimtingency model has to do with the partitioning 
of tlie situational favorability dimension into homogeneous subsets of groups (Graen. et ah. 1970). 
Fiitdler states. "The basic hypothesis of the contingency model ... is nut tied to the definition of 
the^favorableness dimension in terms of group climate, position power, and task structure . . . The 
main question is always how to «mler situations in terms of their favorableiiess.'" This implies a 
research strategy involving partitioning the groups on a number of variables until meaningful results 
(i.e.. supporting the model; are c^btained. This type of research strategy has two eonsequences. 
First*, with continued partitinniiijg. the number < .f groups within anv oi taiit is ivduced.to a h-vel 
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J Suninury ot' Field atui LaboratDry Studies 
< ^ ^ Testing the Contingency Model 

Field Studies Octants 

I U III IV ' VI VII VIII 

Hunt -.64 -.80 .21 .30 

-.51 -30 

Hill -.10 -.29 -.24 .62 

Fiedler, et al. -21 -00 .67' -.51 

O'Brien, et ul. -46 ^7 ^45 

■ Laburatprv Experiments 

Belgian Navy .72 .37 -.16 .08 .16 ..07 .26 -.37 

-.77 .50 -:54 .13 .03 .14 -.27 .60 

Shima -26 .71* 

Mitchell -24 .43 

.17 .38 

Fiedler Exec. 34 .51 

Skr7ypek -43 -.32 .10 .35 .2^ .13 .08 -.33 

Median, all studies -.69 .17 -.22 .38 .22 .10 .26 -.35 

Median. Field stiidies -.59 -.21 -.29 .23 .21 -.24 . ,30 -.33 

Median. Laboratory Experiments -.72 .24 -.16 .38 .16 .13 .08 .:33 

Medians in original studies -.52 -.58 -.33 .47 .42 .05 -,43 

Number of correlations in the expected direction • • 34^ 

Number of correlations opposite to expected direction 9 

£ by binomial test . .01 

1 Exclusive of Octant VI, for which no prediction had been made, 
•p < .05 

• 'Studies not conducted by the writer or his associates. 
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where meaningful statistical tests cannot be performed. Second, this approach will inevitably lead 
to a rejection of the null hypothesis civcr u series of studies. The rejection of the null hypothesis of 
no systematic relationship would, ui this case, be due not to any true relationship, but rather to the 
systematic treatment of the data (Graen, et al., 1970). Obviously, what is needed are more indepen- 
"dent tests of the model. 



Implications for Further Research 

Individual Characteristics 



The use of the LPC scale is not a;iecessary condition for pursuing the ideas suggested by Fiedler's 
model. Other individual traits or chi^racteristics may be found that are more systematically related 
to performance in a given situati«jn.( Perhaps the most important questkiri here is "What is the leader 
doing?" That is, given the situation, wiiat behaviors lead to effective performance? if, indeed, moti- 
vation is tied to need fulfillment (as suggested by Maslow. 1954: Herzberg, 1966: or Vroom, 1964). 
then what needs are being satisfied in these various situations and how this is accomplished must be . 
discovered. 



Situation Characteristics 



It was mentioned that only three characteristics were used in Fiedler's model. These factors 
are certainly not the only factors related to the leader's influence. Factors such as stress or similarity 
of group members are also important. It is necessary, therefore, to construct a different method of 
meaburing'the favorabieni-'ss of the situation that will incorporate these factors, it is suggested here ^ 
that the use of other structural measures might be better than using the type of division currently 
demanded by Fiedler's approach. This suggestion is made because the addition of one new variable 
to Fiedler's model gives you sixteen situations: the i-ddition of two variables gives you thirty-two, etc. 
These partitions would make the model very cumbersome and certainly are not required by its under- ^ 
lying theoretical assumptions. 

Implications for Improving Leadership Performance 

What are the major implications of the model for understanding leadership and supervision, and 
what does the model tell us about leadership selection and training and the more general problem of 
improving group performance? 



Leader Selection 

.Traditionally, psychologists have used a rather simple model of selection. Dunnctte points out 
that "this model has sought to link prcdh tors (that is, various measures of individual differences; 
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directly wit.h so-called criteria (that is. various measures of organizational consequences or job 
'success'} through a simple index or relationship, the correlation coefficient. This traditional valida- 
tion model directed that person.^ ^n any given job bo divided on some global measure (such as sales 
volume, overall rating of 'success,' or potential for promotion) into successes and failures and that 
they be compared on test scores, biographical information, or any other personal measurements 
available." Such an approach overlooks at least two major considerations. First, numerous behavioral 
styles might be used to acquire success, some of which would be more in line with tl e position of' 
company policy. That is, two salesmen might have equally good sales rccotds but one might be dili- 
<gent, courteous, and highly motivated while the other might practice various forms of deception. 
A second problem is that certain characteristics might be helpful in most situations but not in all. 
There are data, for example, that show that hiring bright people for certain kinds of routine jobs 
leads to a high level of turnover. Yet, it would be hard to convince an employer to hire the applicant 
who is not as Bright as another, equally qualified, candidate. The result of this process is that most 
selection devices correlate with performance at best in the 20s and low 30s. 

What is needed is a thorough analysis of the jobs and the behaviors required to be successful on 
that job. Various selection techniques can be used to determine what types of people are most likely 
to display these behaviors. Such a model has been suggested by Dunnette and is presented in Figure 
2. Some recent research using this approach has been completed. Dunnette discusses research with 
managers at Standard Oil. with a small electrical goods company, with district marketing managers, 
and with Farmers Mutual Reinsurance Company. All of these studies showed support for the model. 
However, it is also true that people and jobs change over time and people frequently change positions. 
To match people with positions when both might change has hnplications for training. 



Predictors 
(Individual 
Difference 
Measures ) 



Job 
Behaviors 



Consequences 
(Related 
Organizational 
Goals) 




m 



Source: Marvin D. Dunnette, (1966: p. 105) 

A Model for Test Validation and Selectiprf^esearch 

Figure 2 
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Leadership Training 

Tlic second method for improving pcrt'orttumcc Ii.in bcon through leadcrsliip training, in (act 
when we talk about improving leadership, we immediately thini- of training. And yet, after all these 
years we have no convincing evidence that leadership training improves organizational pertonnance. 

Let me stress that we are not speaking here of trai ling military leaders or business executives in 
administrative procedures, u\ personnel methods, nr in the technical aspects vif tlieir jobs. Training 
of this type is obviously important, if not essential, t" organizational performance. Our remarks 
concern the training of leadership ability or leadership behavior per si\ and our criterion of etfective- 
ness is organizational pertormance. 

This is clearly a crucial problem.- Yet according to Gilmer (1966, p. 245), "A rigorously con- 
trolled study of the value of executive training has . . . never been conducted." More recent studies 
have not settled the problem. But as we mentioned earlier, the contingency model has explained 
why these results are so poor. Training is good for some managers and not for others. 

if the theory is correct, training can be effective only if it teaches ti»e individual first to diagnose 
the situation correctly and then either to modify his leadershi[5 style to fit the situation, or to modify 
, the situation to fit his leadership style. 

However, it is very difficult to change leadership style. When we talk about leadership styles 
we are not dealing with surface behaviors, but with deeply ingrained patterns of relating to others. 
It seems doubtful that these patterns of relating can be switched on and off at will. WoukHtirot 
be easier, therefore, to teach the executive to fit iiis job to his leadership style than to change his 
perst)nality to fit each of his successive jobs? 

How jnight this be done? Well, we could ciiajjgv a man's power through a variety of procedures. 
The decision-making could be allocated to him al<.>ne or to him ami his subordinates. Titles can be 
changed, people of various ranks can be assigned to him, or we can control certain powers that he 
might have (raises, firing, etc.). 

Interpersonal relations are changed by the character of our group members. For example, 
racial'and cultural heterogeneity is related to group cohesivetiess. We can assign troublemakers to 
him, or other types of individuals. 

The task structure can be modified in terms of the specificity of instructions, the latitude of 
decision-making, or through other procedures that influence the amounts and kinds of information 
that the leader has about the job. 

These changes in supervisory jobs we are dijicussing are relatively small and do not require re- 
organizing the entire unit. Our research does not suggest something brand-new, but, rather, it pro- 
vides a rationale and a better basis for making these organizational engineering decisions. 
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Finally, we might s«iggest that a policy of job rotation be adopted. This is a fairly common 
practice in many organizations both to promote an individual or to familiarize him with other aspects 
of the organization. In many cases rotation is an integral part of a long-term management develop- 
ment program. 

Historically, however, most rotational decisions have been made on an intuitive basis. The con- 
tingency model may provide an empirical rationale for these decisions. Thus, individuals could be 
rotated to positions that best matched their style, in this way. the changing dynamics of any situa- 
tion may be dealt with appropriately. Since situations are constantly changing, if we cduple rotation 
policies with training policies that teach an individual how to manipulate the setting in optimal ways 
we arc bblrttr able to maximize the fit between the individual and his job. 

# 

In summary, there can be no question that new approaches .to leadership are required. We are 
facing increasing shortages of highly trained, highly intelligent executive manpower. We can no 
longer afford to discard a highly qualified specialist just because he may not perform effectively in 
a particular leadership position, nor should we expect that a person will be an outstanding leader no. 
matter what the situation, Rather, we need to learn how to engineer the organization to make the 
leader effective. 
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Time for\he Educational ^^uperboard? 

By Wendell H. Pierce* 
Introduction 

Most studies of state educational agencies deal with the state department of education serving 
elementary-secondary education or with the coordinating or governing boards serving post-secondary 
education. At the elementary-secondary level. Dr. Roald Campbell is in the midst of a study of edu- 
catioiwl governance in the states, focusing on state agencies. At the same time, the Education Com- 
mission of the States has a major task force studying coordination, governance, and structure of 
post-secondary education. But is anyone taking an overall look at governance for all levels of edu- 
cation at the same time? Can we afford to let each level of education continue an almost independ-" 
ent quest for state support? Or shouldn't we be searching now for a cohesive approach to governance 
and funding for all education? 

As the states strengthen their leadership role in education, backed up by the recent Supreme 
Court decision on the Rodriguez school finance case, general and special revenue sharing before the 
Congress, the "new federalism" philosophy of the current feSbral administration, the emphasis in 
the 1972 amendments to the Higher Education Act, and, in particular, the state coordinating com- 
missions in section 1202 of that legislation, we must seriously rethink state governance patrerns tor 
education at all levels. This task is complicated by the diversity of the states, their unique problems. /, 
and ther^'fore our inability to establish a single pattern or even guidelines for a pattern, that will 
assure effective operation of state agencies, 

J 

9 ' - " 

In considering the diverse approaches taken by states, it might be useful to schematize the major 
structures at this time. States provide overall direction and guidance to educa'lion through agencies, 

' departments, or boards organized in a variety of ways. Some of these may be virtually autonomous. 
In some states, the administrators or board members are appointed by the governor; in others, they 
are elecfted by the people. While some states have one board for ajl education agencies, others have 
separate agencies for each level and sometimes for the several institutions on one level or another. 
The following are examples of how the states have drganized their various education divisions. 



Wendell H, Pierce is the exeeuHve director for the Education Commission of the States. 
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A few states have; 



Ono AgoiK \ for All Levels of Education 
Examples: New York, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania 



Several states Uave: 



An Agency for Eleujcntary and 
Secondary Schools Including 
Vocational Education 



-and- 



A* Legal State Coordinating 
or Governing Agency for 
Higher Education 



Examples: Georgia. Connecticut. California ^ 



S(m)e states have; 



An Agency for _ 
Elementarv and 
Secondary Schools 



-and- 



An Agency for 

Vocational 

Education^ 



-and- 



A Legal State 
Coordinating or 
Governing Agency 
for Higher Education 



Examples: Colorado* Oklahotna, Washington 



Still others liave: 



An Agency for Elementary and' 
Secondary Schools Including ^ 
Vocational Education 



-and- 



^ 

Governing Boards for Individual 
Ijistitutions but No Legal State>yide 
Agency for Higher Education 



Evamples: Delaware. Nebraska, Vermont 



' Obviouslv, there are a variety of ways in which a state can organize its educational governance. 

-^o evidence exists supporting any particular plan for a given state, nor is it possible under most con- 
ditions to copy one state's plan in another state. While there are problems and recgminendations 
expressed by scholars in this area/tluTre seems to be little hard evidence of the effectiveness and 
efficiency of one approach or^another. Th(mgh s(mie states h^ve enjoyed a stable governing structure 
for a number of years, most states have this issue under study by legislative committees and education 
organizations continuously, the only consistency being that they want a change. But in many cases, 
change is not simple because of constitutional limitations, deep-seated commitments to certain prin- / 
ciples of structure, iuid political consnderations inhibiting change. 
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State DepartmeiUs of Education 
1 Pr inianlyElemc n t ar y -Sec o n Jar y ) 

Ot the fifty states and <he territories, only Wisconsin is without a st^te board of education tor 
the state elementary-secondary system. Fotfty-six of the other fifty^five state boards of education 
.serve also in the capacity of the state board for vocational education. Eight states (Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiani, Olclahoma, Washington, Wisconsin, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands) and the District of 
Columbia have a separate board for vocational education. The state board responsible tor vocational 
education is the state board of education in forty-six states, the'^tate Board of vocational education 
in nine states, and the board of regents of the state university in one state. Board members secure 
positions by election by the people or representatives of the people, appointment by the governor, 
or automatically by virtue of the position- title held. 

Chief state school officers are elect-ed by popular vote in nineteen states. In twenty-eight states, 
they are appointed by the state board of education. In nine states the chief is appointed bji the ^ 
governor. 

Since 1812, when New York first provided state supervision for education, state agencies have 
evolved through three stages. Fitst, they were primarily designed for gathering statistics. .Then they 
went tlirough the inspector stage, and finallV have assumed the role of providing leadership, ph'-.ining, 
and technical assistance to improve education. This latter role received greJt impetus by the passing 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. and in particular through Title V, which 
permitted expansion of staff and redefinition of function. Progress has been marked since that date. 
However, there are indications that where federal funds were limited to categorical program admin- 
istration, serious imbalances in staffing of state agencies occurred and gaps in needed services existed. 

As state agencies developed functions to assist in providing leadership to local s^iool systems, 
the following became significant roles for the agencies: (1) establishing goals. (2) developing pol- 
icies, (3) planning needed changes, (4) determining priorities, (5) devis.ing specific steps, procedures 
and strategies for attaining goals, and (6) developing and implementing approfiriate procedures for ' 
continuous evaluation ot programs.^ o . , 

■ Cootdinating and Governing Agencies for 
Post -Secondary Education 

The last seven yeatrs have seen the rapid establishment of either coordinating or governing board 
to deal with the admini'^itration pfp6st -secondary education. Currently, twenty-seven states have a 
statewide coordinating agency, twenty have governing boards and three either have no agency or a 



^Clifford L. Dothterman, and Barron B. Beshoar, Directions to Better i' lucatiori. Project on 
Improving State Leadership in Education (Denver, Colorado, 1970), pp.'l3-l4. 
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voluntary .igLM.c\ . Sta'risticas abi)ut the c^tablishnunt of these agciuics at tho higher cducatiDii level 
tail to retleet the cotuplexit v of the governaiK e of post -secondary education. Wi states where tlverc 
are councils Uir coordinating liigiier education, thetv .trc. quite tVequentK . many gover.aiig boards 
representing uifferent institutions or classes of .institutions and, in some cases, at least tor tjje plan- 
ning aspect! representing private and prt^priotaryas well as public institutions. Ocegon and New Yi)rk 
arc illustrations of this over-arching responsibility. • 

It should be stres!>cd aijain that state ageiicics operating either as coordinating or governing 
boards at ihe *tate level arc of -recent origin. In most states there structure and functions are under 
continual legislative scrutiny. In many states httle coordination is exercised bef.veeii post -secondary 
.ind elenientarv-secondary state agencies. In some states, educational functions tall betwtfen the 
cr.ic^s of the operations of these various boards: or where the functions overlap there is little c(k>r- 
dinitioii. ^ ^ ^ . 

• • 

Vocational/technical education and. in its bro.id aspects, career education, have suttercd trom 
this confusion. Clongress^at lacked this problem by providing for designation or creation ot state 
post-secondarv education commissions in Section 1202 of the Education Anicndments.ot 1972. 
These commission;, were to be charged, with responsibility for comprehensive planning tor po'st- 
sect)ndarv education including some articulation in occupij^ional education .with elementary-second 
ary education. However, through withholding of guidelines, no effective leadership has come trom 
the federaj government in implementing the commissions. In addition, these coordinating coimnis- 
siotis and superboards are quite frequently feared by educators at the various levels because of the 
d.uiger of loss of immediate control. For many yeiirs education was treated .Hi a fourth form of 
govern-nent independent of U-ca' state, and federal general government. Educators abliored an 
interrelationship with, or controls by, general government and they wen fearful ot any relationships- 
with politicians. Tli^-y said -Give us the money and we will determine how to educate your children. 
But Sputnik and federal aid in the sixties changed all that. Education became one ot the inaii)r do 
mestic iss;ies. Politicians found that positions on educational issues gave them political mileage. 

As the cost ot*education mounted and its visibility ccmtinueti to increase, the general public 
became disenchanted-with the idca.that more m jncy meant better education. -Surveys found the . 
public uncertaiu about the ability of the educational structure to offer t\{c qi ality and diversity ot 
education necessarv to meet future needs. 

.Since in tnanv HHtes education ac,^Sunted for 50 pe'rcent or more of the s'tate's cxpt?:ndiiiires. 
gov.crnors expressed th.e desire for closer control over this activity. 'With the support of legislatures, 
state governments were reorganized to establish a secretary of education responsible tor all educa- 
tion or some similar titlc--.)ppointed'by the governor operating as a cabinet member. Massachu.setts.^ 
t>ennsylvania. South Da.kota, and Virginia have followed this pattcrrt. but it is still too new to offer 
anv evaluation of its yi'fectiveness. ^ ■ 

Strengths ai)d Weaknesses of State Agencies * . > . 

As stated previously, the most serious problem faced by political and educational leaders 
invoked in tht- rcstruituTing *)f the governance of education is theMack of Inrd data on the 



effectiveness of existing operations. Because of the uniquenesscs of state structures, criteria tor 
evaluation must be developed state-bv-state to be responsive' to their unique evolutionary processes. 

Identifiable strengths and weaknesses in any governing structure are. interpreted variously, de- 
pendent upon the position of the viewer in that structure and his concept of what it should accoin- 
.plish. State offitials quite frequently can be^leascd with a given function because of its preciseness. 
supportive data, etc., but educators may be'disturbed because of its failure to meet the diverse edu- 
cational needs of the state. In fact, I do not knov/ anyone who 1^^ sufficient grasp of the overall 
governing structure in the various states to give quantitative evuluatioti of strengths and weaknesses. 

* This certainly is an area for furtht'r research. However, a couple of weaknesses can be identified and 
will be recorded later in this paper. 

Change in the Governance ot Education 

During the 1960's. both educators and politicians had hoped that the federal government would 
furnish the impetus and resources for sweeping changes in education. The Elementary and .Secondary 
Education Act, the Vocational Education Act of 1963 and the Amendments of 1968, and the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 all secrped to open new vistas for the solution of educational problems. In 
fact, all made major contributions to cur thinking today. They helped sharpen our focus, identify 
" our problems, and give a realism to our priorities. But by the late 1960;s and certainly into the early 
1970's, we became aware that the federal government was not going to maintain this leadership role, 
and as I noted before, the state responsibility "for education was reemphasized. 

Now aid from the federal government for education is moving away from categorical to larger 
■ block grants, general aid, or aid to the student rather than the institution. Another trend is tiie 
' move toward the free marketplace for tax dollars to students so they can buy the kind of education 
thev wish. Public education or education in general is under attack. The public has begun to ques- 
„tion the dol'irs it takes ro educate our children and youth. The notion of education for education's 
sake is graaually passir .i md preparation for a career is becojning the goal of youth. The reordering 
of students' interests is ^naking the very foundations of education. The status quo is nt)t g(.od enough 
Change is a requirement and diversity in education is the "in" word. Parents and youth are concerned 
about what they get from education, what it permits them to do. what kind of a life it leads to. And 
so accountability, while all too frequently applied only tuthe teacher or the professor, now is sifting 
back through the structure and is being applied to superin^dents. presidents, state educational 

• executives, legislators, and governors. All this means that tl\ states must look at their education 
governance structure to find ways tp-' overcome «ach duplication and to promote articulation in aJi- 
swering the question of how effjX'tive and efficient this structure operates. 



These are some of t}>e conditions and problems that educatitjnal governance must coff wirlr 



\ 1. Fragmeiua'tion among state agencies and the resulting competition, duplic.it h-d. .itul 
dir,sipation of re-^ources 
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2. Competing priorities within educatiom and between education and other public agencies, 
for state funds 

3. Growing insistence by legislators, executives, and the general public for education account- 
ability 

A. Increased congressional support for grant and program consolidation for special education 
revenue sharing in elementary-secondary e^ucation-although this is not extended by the 
administration to post-secondary education 

5. Clearer recognition on the part of state artd federal governments of the need for continuity 
in career education 

6. Shifting emph'asis federally (at least on the part of the administration) to aid students 
rather than institutions in post-second^jA^duCAtion and to support a "free-market" 
concept at a time when competition for enrollments is escalating 

\ : * 

» 

7. Increased emphasis on the need for eficompassing the range of post-secondary education - 
public, private, and proprietary -in ahy planning or funding effort 

8. Continued dissatisfaction with the effectiveness of education at the various levels of edu- 
cation, along with concern for evaluations based more on output than on input 

9. Ferment within both elementary- secLndary and post-secondary education in relation to 
innovation and change \ 

1 0. Demographic changes, including dtop|jing birthrates and decreasing school populations 
for the foreseeable future \^ 

Increased concern for lifelong learning a\id the opening of educational opportunities to 
people of all ages- 

While some of these' changes will require precipitous action, most can be dealt with over time. 
. >c only danger is that procrastination and unwillingi^ess to act will result in a continuous stream of 
precipitous actions in systems of governance and structures not geared to the needs of tomorrow. 
The challenge is then to direct our complex decision-mVking process of federal, state, local, and 
institutional levels to meeting the needs of next generation's youth and adults. 



\ 

The Future in State Governance of Education 



Most educators are inclined, to think that the major pjjlicies affecting education and structures 
established for the governance of education should be their\prerogativc. if they don't think those 
matters are their prerogative, then thcv are convinced that t\c people who make the decisions should 
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have the result of their wisdom. In recent years it has become apparent to me that the major deci- 
sions affecting education are made in the political arena. The methods of governance in the various 
states will be determined bv the legislatures of those states. Educators cati have an input it they 
recognize that change is inevitable atul are willing to participate constructively in this change process. 

_lt behooves us to think through the kind tvf structure we want, why we support it. and to accu-, 

murue the evidence necessary to interpret it. No single form of governance is best for all states. 
Each state must make its adaptations based upon it's own evolution of governance. In addition, they 
must keep in mind the constitutional limitations and legislative restrictions, since it frequently takes 
time to create an atmosphere for change. Systematic processes should be developed to realign the 
functions to be performed bv the governance system, to clarify functions to be performed at the 
state level, at the state and local levels, or, in the case of elementary-secondary education, by any 
intermediate governance units established. Consideration should also be given to uniquenesses that 
mav e.xist between various sections of a state or various institutions of a state. As an illustration, 
states with rural areas and heavily populated metropolitan areas niay wish to establish intermediate 
units in the sparse areas to make certain that equitable service's are available to all children and youth. 

This is the era of involvement. The diverse groups encompassing the citizenry of a state must 
have access to and, frequently, representation on the policy-making groups governing our schools. 
The details of appointment versus election to various boards must meet the political test withhi each 
state, but some way must be found not only for involvement of citizens but for prestige to bo assigned 
to such boards. 

Because of the growing interrelationship between elementary-secondary and post-secondary edu- 
cation with the total range of education, including continuing education, meeting the test of diversity 
will necessitate either a **superboard" or overall board, such as found in New York. Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Rhode Island, or some other mechanism such as a joint planning coordinating commission 
which makes it possible to develop comprehensive educational plans throughout tlie range of edu- 
cation. Boards such as these, which have prestige and overall responsibility, must establish mecha- 
nisms so that the special service needs of vocational/technical; handicapped, and early childhood edu- 
cation are met. - ' 

The mantle of leadership in education has been placed on tlie states. ' As governance is restruc 
tured, functions that are to be performed must be redefined. States must be itr a position to carry 
out comprehensive planning, to establish priorities, to assess results, to fix accoiihtability, and to 
offer the necessary technical assistance. As I look to the future, I see a responsive structure that 
meets the needs of overall education, with management and planning capabilities, and access to 
experts so that institutions and local school districts can function effectively. 

The future educational governance structure at the state level must meet the following guide- 
lines. It must be able to; . ' 

L Furnish leadership for education across the board. 
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Establish priorities for the state, but be responsive to national needs. 

IW sensitive and ivsponsive to ilj/^)!itical leadersliip of the state at the executive and 
legislative level. 



4. Adjust to changing needs tor leadership. 

5. Plan, innovate, and evaluate programs. 

(). Bring about effective articulation between the levels of education. 

7. Plan allocation of funds between the levels and by programs to best meet the education 
needs ot the state. 

Define functions to be, performed by local school districts or. in the case of post-secondary 
education institutions, define functions performed by those institutions in contrast to 
state functions. 

y. Adjust the structure within the state to meet unique needs such as sparsity or urban 
concentration. 

U). Be structured so the diverse constituency within the state will have adequate representation 
and involvement. 

1 1 . Effectively manage its own personnel and functions. 

1 2. offer technical assistance to local districts and institutions. 

1 3. Render service to its constituency, including the political decision-makers. 

14. Interpret the financial needs of education in competition with other human resource 
needs. 

1 5. Make continual adjustment of the goals of education in keeping with societal needs. 

1 (). Assess the outputs of education in relation to the state's goals for this most important 
state function. 

This is my first attempt to set down my view of governance for all levels of education in light 
of the dominate state role. Much that I have said is based on observation: thus, it does not have a 
sound research base. We need much more basic research into the structure and functions of state 
agencies to assist the decision-makers as they restructure governance at the state levels. These activ- 
ities all point to more effective leadership through better education for our citizens. 
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section nine: 

Administering Career 
Guidance Programs 




A System for Upgrading 
Career Guidance Programs 

By Warren N. Suzuki * 
Paul E. Shaltry 

As technology fosters diversity, that diversity is reflected in our labor force and complex eco- 
nomic system. Tools make jobs and jobs make tools, so to speak. Job specialization is something 
we all live with today. Certainly, if you will permit me an understatement, a young person looking 
for a job today is facei with an increasingly difficult task. It is hard enough for a high school stu- 
dent to know about the complex job market- structure, not to mention being sure he will like a 
particular job and find it rewarding. 

Over recent years, several studies have described a high incidence of floundering among recent 
high school graduates. Floundering is characterizjcd by frequently changing jobs, often into different 
occupations, and work adjustment problems once on the job. Some youth luck eyen the know-how 
to begin looking for work or to unHf»rstand what special educational requirements there may be for 
a particular job. 

While the overall problem is complex and may be attacked from several perspectives. Operation 
Guidance deals with career development problems at the high school level. 

national survey of,career guidance in 1968 reports that high school career guidance programs 
appeared to be offering more guidance services, than the schools could possibly support with the 
.resources they had. In effect, the national survey and subsequent assessments have found high school 
- guidance programs, for the most part, to be inefficient in helping our youth to cope with post-high 
School employment or further education. , , ^ 

The 1 968 study reported that inadequate delivery systems for career guidance services were a 
major factor contributing to ineffectiveness. In addition, career guidance programs, by and large, 
were not equipped to assimilate innovations in career guidance that might improve the effectiveness 
and efficiency of career guidance programs. ^ ^ ^ 

Operation Guidance uses a systems approach to upgrade high school career guidance programs. 
It does not prescribe program content for any particular high school. Rather, Operation Guidance 



'Warren \\ Suzuki i$ a research and development specialist at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, Columbus. Ohio. Paul E. Shaltry is a program assistant at The Center for 
Vocational and Technical Education. 
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enables faculty, staff, and students to assess career guidance |ieeds of their students, identify re- 
sources, and determine what methods vould work in their local situaticm. Thus, content is deter- 
mined lucally. 

• (Operation Guidance invoh js six major t?sks: orgamzing the school to use Operation Guidance; 
conducting a needs and resource assessment; formulating ^oals from needs; determining behavioral 
objectives to meet those goals; selecting, implementing, and testing methods to enable the achieve- 
ment of these behavioral objectives; and establishing a system to monitor the continued effective- 
ness and efficiency of the renovated career gifidany program- 

These tasks are accomplished by following the programmed instructional materials and supple- ' 
mental information provided.in the Operation Guidance package. Only minimal, if any, outside help 
is needed h\ the school. 

How iiuickly a school gets through the Operation Guidance tasks depends on the school. The 
, materials aWaw for self-pacing, but a school can get through the initial cycle at a reasonable speed, 
within one scl'ool year, once the product, is finalized." 

Ij^a high school elects to use and complete Operation. Guidance, these result^ should be achieved: 

1. Student career guidance needs ^will be documented. 

2. Goals will be formulated to ameliorate student needs. 

-■ • ■-. 

f. — ■ 

3. Behavioral objectives to meet the goals will be derived. 

4. Career development units to accomplish the behiyioral cibjectives will be developed. 

• 5. A system will exist to collect, analyze, and report cvaluaMve information on student 

achievement of behavioral objectives and on changes in resources or student needs. 

Given these results, the career guidance program should have the following characteristics: 

1. School and community resources will have increased use, if previously underutilized. ^ 

2. Career guidance services and counselor activities will be optimally responsive to student 
needs. 

Traditionally, career guidance has been viewed as only tho^e activities accomplished by coun- 
selors. By looking toward other parts of the school and community agencies as sources for career 
guidance services, the school should increase the resource base for its career guidance program. 

Normally, the principal, with the advice of his faculty, chooses to use a program in his school. 
Before a school should use Operation Guidance, we feel that.a majority of the faculty and staff mem- 
bers and s . dents of the school must Se willing to participate in the developmental activities if the 
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use of the package is to be successful. It 'is important that all types of individuals be included so that 
^the unique perspective of each may be considered in the resolution of some critical career guidance 
problems and the accomplishmctit of difficult tasks. Furthermore, this widespread involvement in 
the<levelopment of a career guidance program can" facilitate the acceptance by. faculty, staff, students, 
and members of the community of changes,to the high school's career guidance program. 

In summary, application of Operation Guidance can result in a career development prografii 
that is student-centered, makes optimal use of resources, has an extended4>«se, includes innovative 
career guidance methods, is designed for each individual high school, and encourages decisions based 
on current information frort graduates, parents, teachers, counselors, and students. 

■ • Operation Guidante enables schools to derive behavioral objectives that specify what 
. students will be able to do, instead of how students will achieve an objective or what 
teachers or counselors will do. 

The chances of satisfying student needs should increase if the career guidance services 
offered are limited to only those that can be adequately supported with avai^able resources. 

A school should consider career guidance as more "than an assistance provided to students 
by counselors and the school. The program 
dents, and public and private agencies within the community. 

' « 
A broad range of career methods and techniques should be considered for inclusion in 
the program. This requires a purposeful search to increase the probability of identifying , 
and instalHng the effective innovative career guidance methods. 



• -. Because each community and the high schools within it are unique, each career guidance 

program will probably be unique also. 'in view of this. Operation Guidance permits each 
school to install its own fKogram to meet the needs of its own students,' rather than im- 
posing a predeternjined standardized program on a school. 

• Operation Guidance enables each school to make decisions concerning its own career 
guidance program based on reliable information that it collects itself. ' 

This has been a brief overview of Operation Guidance. We at The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education are currently developing this Operation Guidance package which will enable 
individual^chools to apply the previously mentioned procedures. Six schools and five state depart- 
ments of education are currently working with us in the development of the Operation Guidance 
package. These schbols are: Agua Fria Union High School in Avondale, Arizona; East Bank Senior 
High School in Kanawha County, West Virginia; Walter George High School and Booker T. Washing- 
ton High Schools in Atlanta, Georgia; Jesse H. Jones High School in Houston, Texas; and Sunset High 
School in Beaverton, Oregon. The development effort is now scheduled to be completed in the fall 
of 1974. Then the entire product wil} be available to many more schools on a national basis. 
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Operation Guidance's development into an efficient and effective package is mad»* possible 
only through the support and assistance of the cooperating schools, school districts, and state de- 
partments of education. In every case, linkage with a school has been and will be mude through the 
assistance of the state director of vocational or career education. 
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Exhibit A 

SEMINAR AGENDA . 




improvjiig 
administrative 
activities of 
s'ate vocational 
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^annual 
national leadership 
development seminar 
for state directors 
of vocational education 



nashvilie 
tennessee 

septemt>er 18/, 



1973 



21 



tH| 4 llitlH fllK VtltAIHMlAi 



TMff CMK* \1Atff lUMVtlltltV 



STATE DIRECTORS PLANNING COMMIHEE 



Lowell Burkett, AVA 
Don K. Gentry, Indiana 
Ed ^Hudgens, Tennessee 
Otto Leg^» USOE 
James L. Reid, Maryland 
George L. Sandvig. NASDVE 
Robert S. Seckendorf , New York 
ByrI R. Shoemaker, Ohio 
Francis T. Tuttle, Oklahoma 



Darrell L. Ward; associate director 
Daniel E. Koble, Jr., component director 
Robert U. Coker, research associate 
r Harriett L. Stephens, secretary I 



CENTER STAFF 




IMPROVING ADIVIINISTRATIVE ilVCTIVITIES 

OF y 
STATE VOCATIOIMAL EDUCATION AGENCIES 



SEMINAR PURPOSE 

To provide an c .portunity fpr the professional development and self-lnf>provement of state directors 
of vocational education and key members of their staffs in the area of administrative activities. 
To provide seminar participants an opportunity to exchange ideas with each other and disfuss com- 
mon vocational education activities. 



SEMINAR PROBLEM . . 

I 

State directors of vocational education and their staffs are called upon and expected to give admin- 
istrative leadership to programs. It is important that they be knowledgeable about the processes and 
innovative concepts related to the maintenance and improvement of administrative activities. It is 
necessary that guidelines and information papers be developed that explain and define methods that 
state vocational education personnel can utilize in discharging administrative responsibilities. 



SEMINAR OBJECTIVES 

Tbe seminar will increase the knowledge and awareness of participants in the administrative areas of: 



a. Management Systems 

b. State and Loca^ Program Evaluation 

c . Development of Performance Based Objectives 

d. Techniques of Making Administrative Decisions 

e. Management of Leadership 

f . Statys of Current Federal Legislation Affecting 
Vocational Education 

g. Staff Organization 

h. Administrative Services of the USOE 

i. High School Career Guidance-Programs 



V// 



MONDAY 



7:00 p.m. 
8:30 p.m. 

« 

TUESDAY 



8:00 a.m. 
9i30 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 



10:15 a.m. 



REGtSTRATION 



REGISTRATION 



FIRST GENERAL SESSION 



SEPTEMBER 17, 1973 



Lobby 

SEPTEMBER 18. 1973 



Lobby 



PRESIDER ^ . 

George Orr, state director of vocational 
education, Virginia 

OPENING REMARKS - . 

WELCOME TO TENNESSEE - MUSIC CITY, USA 

.Honorable W^nfield Dunn, governoi' of Tennessee 

Benjamin E. Carmichael, commissioner of education, 
Tennessee 

William Harrison, assistant commissioner for vocational ' 
technical education, Tennessee 

ROLE OF THE USOE IN PROVIDING ADMINISTRATIVE 
LEADERSHIP TO STATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES 5 

PRESENTER 

llVilliam^Smith, acting deputy commissioner for 
development, USOE 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



11:00 a.m. DtSCUfiSlON 



If :30 a.m. LUNCH (Individually arranged) 



SEPTEMBER 18^973 



SECOND GENERAL SESSION 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



PRESIDER 

Arthur A. Binnie, state director of vocational education, 
Washington ' 

STATE SHOWCASE 

State Management of the Tennessee Comprehensive Voca- 
tional Education Act 

PRESENTER ^ 

William Harrison, assistant commissioner for vocational- 
technical education, Tennessee 

SEMINAR GROUPS 

Report directly to your assigned study group as announced. 
It should be noticed that the room assignment will remain 
constant by the resource person and participants will rotate 
at each seminar session. 

The purpose of these groups is to provide a time for presen- 
tations and discussion concerning improving administrative 
activities. 



MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 

Resource Person: Cecil H. Johnson, Jr., program director, 
Thi Center for Vocational and Technical Education, Ohio 



STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Resource Person: N. " Mac" McCaslin, research and 
development specialist. The Center for Vocational and 
Technical Education, Ohio 



GROUP I -SESSION A 



Barcelona 



tjftOUP II - SESSION B 



Valencia 




TUESDAY 



SEPTEMBER 18. 1973 



3:15 p.m. 

. 3;30 p.m. 

I 

5:00 p.r.:. 
6:30 p.m. 




SECOND GENERAL SESSION (CONT'D) 

, 1 . 

'. 1 

GROUP III -SESSION C 

PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES ' < 

Resource Person: Darrell Parks, administrative specialist, 
curriculum & instruction. Great Oaks Joint Vocational 
School, Ohio , 

GROUP IV - SESSION D 

TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE DECISION- 
MAKING . 

Resource Person: Daniel E. Koble, Jr., research and develop- 
ment specialist, The Center for Vocational and Technical 
Education, Ohio ^ 

COFFEE break' 

CONTINUE GROUP MEETINGS 

ADJOURNMENT 

HOSPITALITY HOUR 

SPONSORED BY BRODHEAD-GARRETT COMPANY. 
Cleveland, Ohio 



Cabinet 



\ 



HOST - Tom Rogers, Educational Consultant 



State 



Lobby 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



WEDNESDAY 



SEPTEMBER I9jl973 



8:00 a.m. 



9:30 a.m. 



10:30 a.m. 



SPECIAL EVENT 

AVA BREAKFAST 
EYE-OPENER 

• Robert H. Kooh, assistant state director of vocational 
education, Ohio 

STATUS OF FEDERAL LEGISLATION AFFECTING VQCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION 

PRESENTER 

Lowell Burkett, executive director, AVA 
Calvin Dellefield, executive director, National Advisory 
Council for Vocational Education 



THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



PRESIDER 

Glen Strain, state director of vocational educ^.tion, Nebraska 
STATE SHOWCASE 

Program Evaluation in New York Statj 

e 

.1 

PRESENTER 

Robert S. Seckendorf, assistant commissioner for occupational 
education. New York 

SEMI NAB GROUPS 

.GROUP I - TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
\dECISION-MAKING, Daniel E. Koble, Jr. 

GROUP IV - MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS, Cecil H. Johnson, jr. 

GROUP in - STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION, 
''Mac" McCasUn . 



Barclslona/ 
Valencia 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



State 



Barcelona 



Valencia 



f9<. 



THIRD GENERAL SESSlOW (CONT'D) 



GROUP II - PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES. 
Darrell Parks 

12:00 Noon LUNCH (Iniiivuliuillv .irMiuifMl) 
WEDNESDAY 



SEPTEMBER 19. 1973 



1:30 p.m. 



2 30 p.rr. 
3:00 p.m. 



3:30 p.m. 



3:45 p.m. 



4:1b p.m. 
4:30 p.m. 



FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 



PRESIDER 

Clarence Burdette, assistant state su()erintf?THlont dnd siut^' 
director of vocational education. West Virgin\a 

THE UTILIZATION OF STATE PLANS AND REPORTING , - 
SYSTEMS IN STATE ADiyilNISTRATI VE ACTIVITIES 

PRESENTER 

• Michael Russo. director of tho Division of Vocalioti.il 
^Technical Education. USOE 

DISCUSSION 

PUTTING IT ALL TOGETHER 
PRESENTER 

Robert E, Taylor, director of The Center for Vocational 
and Tedhnical Education, Ohio 

COFFEE BREAK 

A SYSTEM FOR UPGRADING CAREER GUIDANCE" PROGRAMS 
PRESENTER 

\Narrer\ Suzuki, research and (|evc!of)ment specialist, The* 
Center for Vocational aruMechnical Educatipn, Ohio 

ADJOURNMEiNp;-^^ 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE 
DIRECTORS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION . 



Barcelona 
Valencia 



Lobby 



Barcelona ' 
Valencia 



OPEN EVENING 



THiJRSDAY 



SEPTEMBER 20, 1973 



FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 



8:30 a.m. 



9:30 a. rri)^ 
9:45 a.m. 



1:45 a.m. 



PRESIDER 

L. L. Lewis, state director of vocational education. 
South Carolina 

STATE SHOWCASE 

STAF ORGANIZAT.oiJ FOR EFFECTIVE MANAGEMENT 
PRESENTERS 

Don K. Gentry, state director of vocational education, Indiana 

Joe D. Mills, state director of vocational education, Florida 

\ 

William O. Schuermann, director of career education, Iowa 

Carl F. Lamar, assistant superintendent of vocational education, 
" Kentucky ^ 

COFFEE BRFAK * 
SEMINAR GROUPS 

GROUP i - PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES 
Darreil Parks 

» >> 

GROUP It - TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
DECISION-MAKING, Daniel E. Koble, Jr. 

GROUP III - MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS, Cecil H. Johnson, Jr. 

GROUP IV - STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAM EVACUATION 
N. "Mac" McCaslin 

LUNCH (Individually arranged} 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



Lobby 

Granada 

State 

Barcelona 
Valencia 



/99/ 



THURSDAY 



SEPTEMBER 20. 1973 



SIXTH GENERAL SESSION 



1:00 p.m. 

PRESIDER - ■ . 

Conrad C. Shuman, state-dtrec^er-of vocational education, 
Delaware 

LEADERSHIP STYLE AND ORGANIZATIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

PRESENTER « 

Terence R- Mitchell, associate professor of mancTgement and 
• organization and of psychology, University of Washington 

2:30 p.m. ^ STATE OF THE ART REPORT 

Ik 

Developing Performance Based Objectives 
PRESENTER 

' < 

Orlando C- Behting, professor of management science. The 
Ohio State University 

3:30 p.m. COFFEE BREAK 

3:45 p,m. . SEMINAR GROUPS • ' 

GROUP I - STATE AND LOCAL PROGRAM EVALUATION 
N. "Mac" McCaslin 



Barcelona/ 
Valencia 



Lobby 



Valencia 



GROUP IV - PERFORMANCE BASED OBJECTIVES \ 
Oarreil Fark.s 

GROUP III - TECHNIQUES FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
DECISION-MAKING. Daniel E. Koble. Jr. 

; • 

GROUP II - MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS, Cecil H. Johnson. Jr. 



Granada 



State 



Barcelona 



5:15 p.n- ADJOURNMENT 



7 



THURSDAY SEPTEMBER 20. 1973 

/ 

7:00p.m. DINNER , . . Barcelona/ 

■ , Valencia 

TOASTMASfER 

Robert Worthington, associate commissioner for adult, voca- 
tional, technical and manpower education, ySOE 

CHANGES IN THE BUREAUCRATIC STRUCTURE OF STATE 
EDUCATION AGENCIES OVER THE NEXT DECADE 

« 

PRESENTER • 

Wendell Pierce, executive director. Education Commission of 
* the States 

FRIDAY SEPTEMBER 21. 1973 

' SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION ^ ^ 

8:30 a.m. TOURS . • " Lobby 

TOUR I 

THE NASHVILLE AREA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL 
SCHOOL 

TOUR II 

THE NASHVILLE TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
11:30 a. nr.. ADJOURNMENT 



•3 



1 
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Exhibit B 

PROGRAM PRESENTERS AND PAR riClPANTS 



Arcli U. Alexander, Deputy Director 
Department ot* Voearional- Tec iinieal 

Education ~ ** 

151 S West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater. t)ldalu)ina 74(174 

ft 

Ncal Baker. Q>ordinatur 
Voeatiunal Education 
Department Education 
Box 214CHRB 
Saipan, Maruuia'lslands 
Trust Territorv of the 
Pacific Islands yCt^SO 

Samuel L. Barrett. State Director 

Vocational Education 

72 1 Capitol Mall 

Sacramento, Calito;\jia ^ 5H 1 4 

()rlando C. Behlii Professor 
"Thet)hio State University 
1775 S. College Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 

Paul Beonewit/. Deputy Associate 

.Superintendent, Volitional Education 
State Department of Eduyition 
1 535 West JetYerson / 
Phoenix. Arizona H5()^)7 



(\ Kent Benniou-, Director* 

< kcupatiotiaL tul Adult Education 



USOE Region I^OtYice 
So t*ult<in Stts/et 

San Francisvt'i. California *Min2 



William H. B.;rgman, RCU Director 
University ot South Dakota 
Vermillion, Soutli Dakota 57()69 

Carry R. Bice, Director 
Research Coordinating Unit 

Mountcastle Street 
Knoxville, Tennessee 379 U) 

Arthur A. Binnie. State Director 
C-(^ordinatingCouneil tor 

Occupational Education 
2160ld Capitol Buildi 'g 
Olympia. Washington ^85<)4 

Fred P. Black, State Director 
Occupational Education ' 
St.-fe Department ot^ Education 
Capitol Building . 
Chevenne. Wyoming 82(H)1 

Michael brici. Fiscal Of ficer 
Divi!>ion ot Vocational Education 
1012 Stave Office Building 
Indianapolis. Indiana 40204 

Donald M. Brill. Assistant State Directoi 
State Board of Vocational. TechnicaL 

and Adult Etlucalioii 
137 E. NVilsoo Street 
Madis(jiu Wisconsiii 53703 

Kathyrii P.ruct*. Fducational l)ne<'tMi 
Coniuil (ni Untel. RcstaiitaiJ. aiui 

Institutional FAhuatw >u 
SH7; Bush Sm-er 

San Francisco, Calitofnia *)4lOH 



Carrol E. Burchinal, State Director 

Vocational Lducackm 

State iHH.c Buildini; 

1U{) Eai»t Poulcvard Avenue 

Bismarck, North Dakota 5HS01 

Clanciicc E. Burdcttc. Assistant 

Stuiv Superintendent 
liuuMU of Vocational, TechnicaL 
and Adult Education t 
Su^tc Depart uwni.ot Education 
Chatleston, West Virgniia 25305 

Lowell A. Burkctt, Executive Director 
American Vocational Association 
15lnH'Street,N. W. 
Washington. D. C 20005 

Charles H. BuzzelK Associate 

Commissioner ot Education 
Division ofOccupationc-.l Education 
State Department ot FiJucation 
1H2 Tremont Street i . 
Boston, Ma<sachusetts 1)21 1 1 

Glen W Byram, Assistant Director 
State Department of Education 
405 Centennial Building 
1035 Outer Park Drive 
Springfield. iHinois . 62706 

Benjamin E. CarmichaeK Commissioner 

of Educati<m 
State JVp^rtment of Education 
Cordell hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

•John Carney. Chief Administrator 
Vocational Education 
State Department ot pAiiuaiion 
Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville. Tennessee 37219 



X 



Robert Claxton. Director 
Professional Development 
State Department ot Education 
Cordell Hull Buikling 
Nashv lie. Tennessee 37219 

Roben U. Coker. Research Associate 
The C^ nter for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kennv Road 
' ^^olu'mbus,Ohio 43210 

Marguerite Crumley, Associate Director 
State Department of Education 
Eighth Street Office Building 
Richtnond, Virginia 23216 

William Cummens. Senior Program Officer 
Vocational-Technical Education 
USOE Region Office VI 
1114 Commerce Street 
Dallas. Texas 75202 

] Dees, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
405 Centennial Building 
1035 ()uter Park Drive 
Springfield, Illinois 62706 

Calvin Dellcfield, Executive Director 
National Advisory Council on 

Vocational Education 
425 Thirteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. ?()()()4 

♦ 

. .Bobby G. Dc-yberry, Coordinator 
Program Planning and Evaluation 
State Department of Education 
208 Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 27 



2U(, 



f 



Benjamin Dilworth, Assistant Director 
Vocatiuttiil Educatii>n 
State ncpartnicnt ut Education 
State i)Hicc Building 
MuntgunitTv, Alabama 36104 

Winticlll Dunn, Governor 
State ot Tennessee 
State Capitol Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 372 1 9 

Artiiur W. Ericsun, Assistant 

State !)irector 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education - 
State Office Building 
Montpelier. Vermont <|5f^()2 

Geneva Fletcher, Assistant to 

the Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
1012 SiatcOffice Building 
Indianapolis. Indi;ina 46204 

Don K. Gcntrv, State Director 
State Board of Vocatiotial and 

Teclinical Education 
1012 State t)ffice Buildi:ig 
Indianapolis Indiana 46204 . 
^■ 

Bobbie R. Grogan, Deputy Director ' 
Vocational Educat'on 
State office Building 
Plaza Tower 
* Frankfort, Kentucky 406/)l 

John Guemple, Associa'.e Commissioner 

of Education 
State Department of Education 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Texas 78711 

*> 



LuthiT Hardin, Associate Director 
Vocational Education 
.State Department of Educatiim 
State Education Building 
Littio Rock, Arkansas 72 201 

. • 

William M. Harrison, Assistant 

Commissioner 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Educatior. 
205CordeII Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee "37219 

Addison S, Hobbs, State Director 
Vocational Education, Career 
Development Services 
/ State Board of Education 
Box 92H 

Lansing, Michigan 48904 

Richard Hobson. Chief 

National Programs -and Services Br. 

USOE 

Washinrton. D. C:. 20202 ^ 

Charles O. Hopkins, Cloordinator 

of Planning 
State Department of Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater, ( iklahmna 74074 

Ed. B, Hudgens, Chief 
Program Service 
State Department of Education 
2()() Cordell Hull Building 
Nashville, Tennessee 37219 

Rov D, Irons, State Director 
Vocational Education 
Statf IX'partmcMt ot" Eclucati.>n . 
506 North Frfth • , 

Boise. Idaho 83720 



David Jarcd, CoordinatDr ' 
State Dcpartnicnt ot Education 
Cordcll Hull Building 
Nashville, Icnncj^cc 372 1^) 

M.Jackson, Jr., '^^A^ordinator 
State Dcparttncnt of Education 
314 Cordcll Hull Building 
Nashville, Tcnnchhcc 37219 

Cecil H, Johnson, J r. 
Route I Box 187 
* " Pinew()od,,uSuuth Carolina 29 1 25 

Saniud Kerr, Acting L^kector 
. Vocational Education ^ 
USOE Region Xettice 
1321 Sect)nd Avenue • 
. Seattle, Washington 9«1()* ^ 

Daniel £• Koble, Jr., Research and 

Development Spe^^ialist 
The Center for VocaMonal and 

Te,chnical Education * 
The Oiiio State LnivcrKity 
1960 Kennv Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 

Robert H, Koon, Assistant Director 
Vocational Education Division 
Dhio Uepartnient ot-£iiucation 
OS- South Front Street Room 612 
Columbus, Ohio 432 1 5 

Leonard Kun^nian. State Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department of. Education '( 

942 Lancaster Drive, N. E. 

Salem. Oregon 97310 

Carl F. Lamar. ^Assistant Superintendent 

for Vocationtii Education 
Stute Department ot Vocational Education 
Capital Plaza T )Vi er • 
. Frankfurt. Kent ucky 40601 

-ioii 



Char!.*s J. Law, Jr., Stat/- Director 
Division of Occupational Educatio:n 
State Department of Education 
546 Edo^Mtion. Building 
Raleigh, North Carolina 276i)2 

C>tto Legg, lX*puty Director 
Division of Vocational-Technical 

Education 
ROB 5606 

Seventh and D Streets, S. W. 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Eugene Lehrtnann, State Director 
Vocational Education 
"State Building ot Vocational, 

Technical, and Adult Education 
137 East Wifsun Street 
Madison, Wisconoiin < 53703 

Josi/Lcma-Moya', State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department of Education 
Box 818 

Hato Rey, Puerto Rico . 00900 

J. W/Tcwis, Deputy Director 
Vocational-Tech n.ici'l Education 
' State Department r>f Education 
Box 771 

Jackson. Mississippi ^39205 ^ " 

L. L. Leu'is, State Director 
Vocational Education 
J?tate Department ot Education 
90K Rutledge Dffice Building 
Columbia, South (Carolina 29201 

William 1.. Lewis. Regional Director 
Atlult. Vof.jtiiiti.il. Ti.tlmit.il Edutatioti 
USOE Kegion.il office V • , 

300 Si)uth Wucker Drive ^ 
Chieagt). Illitiois f.Of.Of) / 
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M. G. Linson, State DircctDr/ 
Vi ;4tionaI Education 
— S^ttto Department o\ Education/ 
215 State Services Building 
Denver, Colorado 80203 

David K. Lynn, State Director 
Vocational Educiitit^j ^ 
State Department ot Education 
Pago Pago, American Samoa 

Robert M. Mad^^on. Assistant State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department ot Education 
^Gipital Square Building 
658 Cedar Street 
- St» Paul, Minnesota 5510J 

Shirley E. Mannion, Deputy 
Associate Superintendent 
Monitoring and Evaluation 
State Department ot Education 
1 535 West J etVerson 
Phoenix, Arizona 85007 

N, L. McCasUn. Research and 
Development Speciahst 
The (A-ntt-r tor Vocational and 

. .-'"Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
iyf)0 K^nny r<oad 
Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Shcrrill D. McMillen, Chief 
State Programs Branch 
USOE 

• Washington, D.C. 20202 

Joe Miller. D'rectof 
ComniUnity' Jr. Colleges , 
State Df »rtment of Education 
. 120Eu nth Street 
Topeka, ivtiu.>as U()()\2 




1 

Joe D. Mills, State Director \ 
Vi)cational Education , 
Slate lX*partnKMK of Education 
2(M Knott Building 
Tallahassee. FK)rida 32304 

Terence R; Mitchell, Associate 

Profess<.>r on MxUiagement Seiei>ce 
Universitv of Washington 
Seattle. Washington. ^^Sl^n * 

T(^m Moore, State Director 

Area Voeaiional Technical Schools 

State Department of Education 

State office Building, 

120 East Tenth 

Topeka, Kansas 6()M2 

(Jeorge Mulling, Director 
nrv;sion of Planning andlJuvrhTprrrcm" " 
office ot; Adr'.t and Vocatioaal Education 
31 2 State Office Building 
Athmta,<ieorgia 30334 

Joseph F, Murphy. Associate 

(lonunissioner ot Educution 
State Departmeift of Education 
Room 333 State office Buildir.- 
Hartford. Connecticut Ojf)l 15 

Dewey Oakley, Assistant Supervisor 
VocaMonal Education 
State Department of Education 
Eighth Street Office Building 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 

Charles 0'0>""^>r, Director 
Adult, Vocation.J, and Technical 

Education 
USOE Regional 11 Office 
26 Federal Phiza 
New York, fJew York 
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E, B, Olcs.on, State l)irccti>r 

Division ut Vocational Technical Education 

State Department ot* Education 

222 West Pleasant Drive 

Pierre. South Dakot.a 575l)l 

Kenneth S. Oleson, Director 
i)ecupation Programs 
;Derartmen: of ( immunity Colleges 
102 Education liuildmg 
kaleigh. North Carolina . 2761 1 

•Cieorge S, ( )rr. Dire ;ror 
Vocational Eduvatii)n , 

Departmeiit of Education 
t . h Street ( >tyice Building ; 
Richmond. Virginia 23219 

Darrell L. Parks. Administrayve Specialist 

Curriculum and histruction . 

Great Oaks Joint V /cational School 

3254 Kemper Road 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45241 , 

* 

Wendell H. Pierce. Executive Director ^ 

Edueatioti (.■utntnissioti ut the Slji'tes 

IH6() Lincoln Avenue 

Denver, Colorado H()2()3 I 

1 

William R, Phillips. Executive Director 
1 eiinessee State Advisory Councjil 
Routed ( )akwood Drive i 
Marvville, Tennessee 37H() 1 



1 

Donald A. Poulin, State Consultfmt 
Industrial Arts and Handicappedj Programs 
State j)epartment of Education 
Education Building 
Augusta, Maine 04330 



John E/Radvany\ Deputy 

Assistatit Commissioner 

Vocational Education j 

State Department ot Education: 
' . • II 

225 West State Street ^ . 

Trcntoiju New Jersey Ofi625 



James L. Reid, Assistant Superintendvnt 

Vocational Educatimi 

State Department ot Education 

Box S717 Friendship Airpx rt 

Baltimore, Maryland 2 1 240 

Louis !)• Ridle, State Director 
Vocational Educaticn 
State Department ot Education 
Pouch F - Alaska Office Buildir^g 
Juneau, Alaska 99801 

R. Courtnev Riley, State Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department of Education 

State Capitol Building 

Carson Citv, Nevada 89701 

/ ■ 

Thomas Rogers. Educational Consultant 
Broadhead-Garrett Company 
4560 East 7 1st Street 
Cleveland, Ohi') 44105 

William N, R.>wland, Senior Consultant' 

Vocational-T^ijchnical Education 

State Department ot Education 

M)5 ^Louden Road 

Cot;cord, New Hampshire 03301 

Michael Rusjio, Director 
Division of Vocational- fechnical 

Education 
USOE * 

Washington, D, C. 20202 

1 ' ; 

Thomas H. Sandham., Executive Director 
New England Resource Center .for 

Occupational Education (NERCC)E) 
44 Brattle Street 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 02 1 38 

<.Pau{ Schalles, Assistant Stale Director / 
Vocati{*)nal Education / 
State Department of Education 
Box '911 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 17126 
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VV^iync E. Schrocdcr. Assistant Director 
The Center tor Vocational and 

Technical Education ^ 
TheVThio State UntverMty 
l^^ODjSenny Koad ' 
Colli abus.i)hii) 43210 ' ^ 

W. t). Schuerinann, Director 
Career Education 
Department of Public Instruction 
f irimes State OtTice Building 
Dcs Moines, U>\va 5()|1 

Robert Seckcnd^jrtV Assistaai Commissioner 

tor i)ccupatior\a? Education 
State Education DvjJ.lrtment 
Albany. New York 1.2224 

Samson S. Shi^ctimii. Sr^itc Director ' 
Vocational Education 
St.itc PcpartmcMt of Educ.'.tion 
. 2327 Dtilc Street 
Honolulu, Hdw.iii 'J6H22 

0)nratl (*. Shuman. Sr.ite Director 
State Department of Public Instruction 
J. CJ. Towtuend iiuiidirig 
Dover, Delaware 1^)901 



Ruhert A. Smal'^ 'ood. Director 
Occupational and Adult Education 

USOE Region ill OtYice 

tlOl West Broad Street 
Philadelphia. Pennsylvatjia 10108 



1 



Warren G. Smclt/er. Assistant Director 
Division of Vocational Education 
Maryland State Department of Education 
b )x H717 Friendship^nternational /.irpo.t 
Buhimorc. Marvland 21240 



Kussell Suiith. O)ordinator 
St.ite Department of Education 
'CorJeliHull Building " ; 
Nashville. Tennessee 372 ' 0 



W'illiaui I.. Smith. Acting Deputy 

Comtuissioner of Educatiim "• ; 

USOE' - ■ . ■ 

400 M.uylatul Avenue, S. U . 
Washing-on.D.C:.^ 20202 

John E. Snyder. Assistant Commissioner 

Kir Vocational Education 
State Department ot Education . , 

120 East Tc:.th , . 

Topeka. Kansas f)()f>12 ,• 

Harriett, Stephens, Secrctarv , "» 

The Center for Vocational and. 

Technical Education 
The i )hio State University 
19f)0 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 432-10 . 

t, N. Stephens. Chief Consultant 
Av^-areness and Exploration « 
State Department of Pu('blic Instiuctitm 
Raleigh. NortVCarohni 27f)02 

i . • ^ 

Glen H. Strain. Assistant Couimisstonvr 
Vocational Educ.itir>n |j 
. State Departmer- oi Education 
233 Si^r4- Tenth 
I.inct; huNebrask.u r)«50« 

John W. 'struck. State Director ^ 
Vocaiut)nal Edueatit)n . . 

State Department of Education 
Bo\yi\ 

Harrisburg. Pemisylvania 17 1 2<') 

Warren N, Su/uki. Research and 

Develop uent Spetialist 
The Cent^-r f )n Vocatin!ial and 

reclinical Educacion 
The < )hio State University 
. \ Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 4331(V . 
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LeRoy Swcnsnn, Director 

Adult. VocatitinaK dud Technical Btiucation 

USOE RegionalOtYice VI 11 

\9U\ Stout Street 

Denver. Colorado 8i)203 

Kobert E. Taylor. Director 
The Center for Vocational and 

Technical Education 
The Oiiio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 . 

Marv E. 1'ronsue, Director 
Vt)cational Educati -r 
27 Chinquapin Round Road 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 

Francis T- Tuttle, State Director 
Vocational Education 
State Department ot Education 
1515 West Sixth Avenue 
Stillwater. Oklalioma 74074 

licnjaniin A. Ulnier. State Director 
Vocational and Occupational Skills 
Statf f^«*partmcnt ot Education 

4 

State Capital 

Helena. M< jntana 5^)60 1 

Walter E, Ulrich, State Director 

Vocatit)nal Education 

State Department ot Education 

1400 University Club Buildmg 

136 East South Teniple 

Salt Lake Citv, Utah H4111 



Darrell L, Ward. Associate Director 
The Center tor V^>cational and 

Technical Education 
The Ohio State University 
1960 Kenny Road 
Columbus. Ohio 43210 

Kenr.eth Whittington, Assistant Director 

Vocational Education 

State Department ot Education 

1900 Washington Street. East 

Charleston. West Virginia 25305 

John J. Wilkinson. Consultant 
Vocational Education 
State Department ot Education 
Roger Williams Building 
Hayes Street 

Providence, Rhode Island 0290« 

H, E. Wolfe. Program Consultant 
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